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MIND 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I—A POSITIVISTIC METAPHYSICS OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS.* 


By Gustav BERGMANN. 


I 


Posit1vists usually do not speak of the metaphysics of positivism 
or of a positivistic metaphysics. Phrases like these are more 
likely to be used by their critics who believe that the positivists 
have not, as they claim, eliminated metaphysics but have merely 


"proposed another, rather crude and inadequate, metaphysics of 


their own. Also, positivists would probably hesitate to speak 
of the philosophy or metaphysics of consciousness, even if they 
were less reluctant than they actually are to use such words as 
philosophy or metaphysics in referring to their own writings. 
This hesitation is probably due to certain opinions, commonly 
ascribed to the positivists and actually held by them, namely, 
that the study of consciousness is the exclusive domain of the 
science of psychology, that scientific psychology is either be- 
haviouristic or physiological, and that it must, like all the 
sciences, be protected against the intrusion of metaphysics. It 
is, therefore, a little puzzling that one who considers himself a 
positivist and who shares, in particular, the views on psychology 
just mentioned, proposes to write an essay on the positivistic 
metaphysics of consciousness. Yet I have chosen this title 
deliberately, though, I hope, not wilfully. In this my motivation 

* This paper is in many respects a sequel to an earlier essay, “ Pure 
Semantics, Sentences, and Propositions” (referred to as PSSP), which 
appeared in Mrnp, LIIT (1944), 238-258. 
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was twofold. First, I wished to compel myself, by the self- 
imposed task of struggling against an apparent paradox, to 
achieve as much clarity and explicitness as it is in my power to 
achieve. Second, I wished to emphasize the continuity between 
positivistic and non-positivistic thought. I shall, therefore, as I 
go along, point out where my views are similar to those of non- 
positivistic analysts or, rather, where I agree with them in feeling 
a need for clarification, while no such need has been felt or, to’ 
say the same thing in more traditional language, where the 
existence of a philosophical problem has been denied, by other 
positivists. Such a procedure might, on the one hand, create 
the impression of a repentant or, at least, of a sobered positivist 
and might, on the other, arouse the suspicion of eclecticism. 
The first of these probable effects does not disturb me; if it 
leads to a temporary suspension of judgment towards what I try 
to say, I shall even welcome this by-product of what I believe 
to be a misapprehension. For the rest, and with respect to the 
charge of eclecticism, I should like to offer a brief historica’ 
reflection. 

Philosophical analysts can do either of two things ; they may 
undertake what one could call case studies or they may engage 
in the construction of systems. Professor Black has pointed out 
that the teachings of G. E. Moore and of Wittgenstein furnish 
distinguished examples of the casuistic approach, while the con- 
temporary continental positivists tend on the whole more toward 
system-building.t The reference to the work of Moore and 
Wittgenstein makes it unnecessary to explain what I mean by 
the casuistic method in philosophy, but it should, I believe, be 
mentioned that system-building, as I use the term, has nothing 
to do with the so-called grand style and that the systematic 
approach must not be confused with, or taken to imply, any 
kind of holism. My concern is exclusively with analytical 
philosophy, and both the casuist and the systematist, if they are 
analytical philosophers, are interested in the individual clarifica- 
tions that are peculiar to this kind of philosophising. The 
systematic analyst, however, is also concerned with whole series 
of such clarifications. He will not claim that any such series is 
exhaustive in a literal sense; yet he will try to arrange his 
results so that a pattern becomes apparent, which does, in some 
sense, order and clarify the whole of our experience. The 
systematist, then, takes it upon himself to deal, in some sense, 
with all philosophical puzzles, not just with this one or that one. 


1M. Black, “ Relations between logical positivism and the Cambridge 
school of analysis’, J. of Unif. Sci. (Erkenntnis), 8, 1939, 24-36. 
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self- If this is true, any serious systematic structure may be expected 
, to contain many stones that have been quarried and hewn by 
r to earlier builders. What is new about such elements is merely the 
een emphasis, the perspective, or, as the case may be, either their 
as I systematic implications or the lack of such. This kind of eclecti- 
a cism does, I believe, inhere in all philosophies that were able to 
ling command more than passing attention. If, therefore, it should 
, to be the case that logical positivism is now in its systematic phase, 
the a moderate and conciliatory attitude need not be taken as a 
her symptom of recanting decay ; it might as well be considered as 
ate a sign of maturity and vigor. But in matters philosophical each 
vist can speak only for himself and I, for one, should prefer to be 
es called repentant rather than presuming. 

1 
try 
eve I 
the Some positivists say that they have replaced metaphysics by 
cal language analysis. Undoubtedly they have, to almost every- 
body’s satisfaction, demonstrated that some of the old puzzles 
lay are ic puzzles, which yield to the analytical tools of 
age modern logic; they even have contributed and clarified some 
out puzzles of their own, which had escaped earlier analysts who did 
ish not possess this magnificent instrument. Yet positivists cer- 
on- tainly are metaphysicians in the sense that they deal with the 
ard * same puzzles or, at least, with the same kind of puzzle as other 
ind analysts. However, positivists, as is well known, do not search 
by for answers to the philosophical questions ; what they try to 
be bring about, in all cases, is the disappearance of the questions 
mg by means of what they call linguistic analysis. This is one thing 
tic that could be spoken of as the elimination of metaphysics. But 
my there is another feature that suggests the use of the phrase even 
cal more strongly; it has something to do with Wittgenstein’s 
are thesis that what a language speaks about merely shows itself. 
~ As I have attempted to prove in PSSP, Wittgenstein’s funda- 
‘he mental insight has not been invalidated by the remarkable 
1€8 . results of the metalinguistic studies which developed in the two 
1S decades following the appearance of the T'ractatus. These 
his developments merely require that Wittgenstein’s thesis be re- 
me formulated : while no interpretation is necessarily the last one, 
he the last one is always, strictly speaking, ineffable. If this is so, 
Se, then the gist of the positivist’s metaphysics is indeed, strictly 
ne. speaking, ineffable, and one can understand how people have 
ige — to believe that they have eliminated what is so tantalizingly 
elusive. 
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Yet positivists are also very articulate people, thus rendering 
the situation a trifle ironical. Sometimes they pretend to analyze 
symbolic patterns without any regard for interpretation or 
meaning, basing the claim for the legitimacy of their procedures 
upon this studied neglect. But then again they insist that they 
have, by such formal analysis, dissolved some of the traditional 
puzzles allegedly caused by our ordinary or natural language, 
which is certainly not a formal game independent of interpreta- 
tion or meaning. At other times, positivists, questioned what . 
they are about, assert that they analyze, on a common-sense 
basis, the structure of science ; they are, as they say, philosophers 
of science and refuse to enter into any ‘“‘ metaphysical ” discussion 
of their common-sense presuppositions. If Wittgenstein is right, 
as I believe him to be, all this is just as it ought to be, and I 
wonder why more has not been made of this point. Also, my 
insistence on system should now become understandable, for it 
is only the system, the pattern of their individual clarifications, 
linguistic, scientific, or otherwise, which “shows” the pattern 
of the positivists’ metaphysics. So it comes about that both 
sides are right, the critics who contend that positivism is just 
another implicit metaphysics and the positivists who protest that 
none of their work has any other than a merely historical reference 
to traditional metaphysics. The present reflections on con- 
sciousness follow this very pattern of positivistic philosophising, 
only, I hope, a little more explicitly than is sometimes the case. 
They are intended to be both systematic and analytic in that 
they offer a certain pattern of analytical comments and, in doing 
so, rely on the effect of this pattern as much as on each point. 
They skip from linguistic considerations to what I take to be the 
frame of reference of the science of the day. Even where I 
believe positivists have ignored a need for clarification, tradi- 
tional positions and formulations will appear merely as historical 
references or as expository devices. Also, I shall often try to 
say what I could not say in the manner in which I shall say it, 
if I were to speak strictly, and what some would not admit that 
I have said, if I would speak strictly. The remainder of this 
section, for instance, is, to a large extent, discourse of this last, 
peculiar kind. 

It has been said that positivists identify consciousness with 
language, or, as a critic might put it, that such identification, 
whatever it signifies, is one of the assumptions that underlie 
their metaphysics. I shall not stop to show again how easily 
this identity thesis, thus formulated, can be refuted by a skilful 
analyst. Let me rather assume that we do, in some manner, 
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ng understand what it vaguely asserts, so that I can go on to con- 
rZe sider an apparent difficulty it entails and which has not been 
or given the attention I believe it deserves. In any reasonable 
res discussion of the identity thesis, ‘language’ must be taken to 
ey signify concrete linguistic events, not the patterns or some of the 
al patterns which the logicians study formally or abstractly ; for 
ze, what could conceivably be identified with consciousness or, as I 
fa- should probably say, with conscious events is not any abstract 
at pattern but the concrete linguistic events, which, as one usually 
se says, accompany or record, actually or potentially, the stream 
TS of consciousness. I realize, of course, that such phrases as 
on “accompany or record”, which I have just used, conflict with 
it, the very thesis they are supposed to elucidate, but this is not the 
4 difficulty I wish to discuss at the moment. The difficulty I do 
ny wish to discuss appears only if one collates the identity thesis 
it with the positivistic tenet that our ordinary, natural language, 
1s, whose pattern is instanced by the linguistic events I just men- 
m tioned is, as a pattern or abstractly considered, radically and 
th irremediably inadequate. This is indeed merely another way of 
st expressing the current positivistic conviction that the philoso- 
at phical puzzles are all artefacts of an unexpurgated grammar. 
mh 3 Conversely, an ideal language would have the following three 
n- properties. First, it would be free of all paradoxes, logical, 
ig, semantical, or otherwise ; second, every English statement could 
se. * be translated into it; third, some statements which we actually 
at make, including most statements that occur in ordinary philo- 
ng sophical discourse would, so translated, immediately reveal 
it. themselves to be some sort of grammatical nonsense. As is well 
he known, this line of thought started from Russell’s suggestion of 

I the type rule, his analysis of descriptions, and from the fragment 
li- of an ideal language developed in Principia Mathematica. 
al Radical as all this was, we have in the meantime, by following 
to the same line of thought, reached a situation which justifies the 
it, phrase “radically and irremediably inadequate” to an even 
at higher degree. In other words, I wish to align myself with those 
is who interpret gertain recent developments in logic to have 
t, proved that there cannot be an ideal language. By this I do not 
mean that it would be tremendously difficult to exhibit an ideal 
th pattern for “ philosophically correct” English ; nor do I mean 
n, that we could, if at all, exhibit such a pattern only in outline or, 
ie as one sometimes says, in principle, so that it is ideal also in the 
ly sense of being a certain kind of fiction. Let me, in passing, 
ul express an opinion about some contemporary discussions among 
r, analytical philosophers. Much of the reserve which some 
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casuists show toward the “constructions” of their system- 
building colleagues is, I believe, due to uneasiness about the 
possible gratuitousness of such fictions. The systematically 
inclined writers, on the other hand, feel that no common-sense 
analysis, however painstaking, can exhaustively clarify a par- 
ticular phrase or meaning as long as one disregards the inade- 
quacies of the whole linguistic context. Be that as it may, when 
I just said that there cannot be an ideal language in the sense 
of a language-like abstractive pattern or calculus for philosophic- 
ally correct English, I meant something that has nothing to do 
with this objection of the casuists. I meant that any such 
abstractive pattern would not be one language or universe of 
discourse but some complicated pattern of such patterns, at least 
one infinite hierarchy or ideal matrix, each of whose member 
patterns would exhibit the structural complexity of a linguistic 
calculus. Reasons for this belief have been given in PSSP and 
I shall return to the point presently (section VI). Let us, for 
the moment and for the sake of argument, assume that this 
belief is sound. Then the “ correct ” statement that corresponds, 
within the ideal hierarchy, to a linguistic event might very well 
have a text radically different from that of the statement which 
it “translates”. It will indeed appear that even such an 
ordinary English statement as ‘I see green now’, occurring in 
what is usually called a veridical report, probably translates not 
into one statement at all, but into a compound of several state- 
ments that belong to different layers of the hierarchy. The 
term ‘ compound ’ is here used in a peculiar sense, which will be 
clarified later on ; it is obvious, though, that it is not used in the 
ordinary sense in which a conjunction or a disjunction are said 
to be compounded of statements, since there is no way in which 
statements of different languages. can, in this sense, be com- 
pounded. 

What, then, does it mean to construct an ideal matrix or 
hierarchy of languages, even if it were possible to construct it in 
spite of those difficulties that disturb the casuists? What, in 
particular, would it mean in the light of the identity thesis? If 
consciousness is language, and if the ideal or correct symbolism 
is so radically different from the ordinary language, which is, 
by assumption, the pattern of our actual consciousness, how can 
one say that the ideal language would clarify experience as it 
actually is? Would it not be more nearly true to say that what 
is suggested is, paradoxically and fantastically, the adoption, 
not of a different language, but of a different consciousness ?_ Is 
not, therefore, this whole notion of an ideal language a fiction 
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em also in a different sense, and much more gratuitous than even its 
the most severe critics have believed it to be? It will be noticed 
ally that in the last few sentences ‘ language’ stood for the abstract 
nse pattern of the ideal matrix as well as for the concrete events and 
par- that ‘ consciousness ’ was used with considerable looseness. Yet 
ide- I hope to have made my point. So let us ask whether we are 
hen here faced with a paradox or, at least, with a serious difficulty 
nse that has not yet been overcome. I do not think so. The whole 
hic- argument merely shows what sort of thing the metaphysics of 
do positivism is, what it is not, and also, in what sense the philo- 
uch sophical puzzles will always be with us. All one can expect is, 
. of as I like to think Wittgenstein would say, the elimination of the 
ast puzzlement. 
ber 4 Ill 
stic 
und. In this section, as well as in the next one, I shall deal, not with 
for an apparent difficulty, but with what I consider a real short- 
his coming of positivistic philosophising. This shortcoming is, I 
ds, believe, due to a kind of camouflage or masking effect produced 
vell by an uncritical acceptance of the identity thesis. What is thus 
ich being camouflaged is, of course, a need for clarification or, if you 
an please, a philosophical problem. The problem or, rather, the 
in group of problems, I have in mind has always enjoyed, and still 
10t enjoys, the full attention of non-positivistic analysts; I shall, 
te- ’ therefore, in these two sections, frequently refer to well-known 
‘he historical positions and I shall, throughout, freely use the lan- 
be guage of traditional metaphysics. 
she To anyone who takes the identity thesis seriously it must be 
uid obvious that two conscious events or states of consciousness 
ich cannot be considered as identical in the sense of being alike in all 
m- respects if the texts of the two (actual or potential) linguistic 
events, which they “ are ”’, differ. In other words, to see red and 
or to feel pain is not the same thing as to know that one sees red 
im or to know that one feels pain. Again, to know such a thing is 
mm not the same as to believe or to doubt it; to entertain some 
If proposition for the sake of reflection is not the same as to believe, 
im to doubt, or to disbelieve it, and so on. This is fairly obvious 
18, and there are, I am sure, few positivists who would not, in some 
an. manner, admit the distinctions. However, such admission, if 
it taken up by a skilful dialectician, appears to lead to a. realistic 
at .or, at any rate, to a non-positivistic metaphysics, and positivists 
n, have as yet not pushed their analysis to a point where the appear- 
Is ance of such systematic implications is dispelled by the proper 
on arguments, instead of being perfunctorily dismissed on the basis 
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of other weaknesses of the traditional ontological positions. So 
we come to understand why those who, because of their emphasis 
on language, should have been the first to emphasize what I 
have just implied are obvious distinctions, never felt easy in 
admitting them, nay, that some even denied them—whatever it 
may mean to admit or deny the obvious. James Mill’s insistence 
that to feel and to be aware of one’s feeling is the same thing is 
just one outstanding instance of such desperately consistent 
denial of the diaphanous element in sensation, to use G. E. 
Moore’s admirable metaphor. As long as this line is being taken, 
intuitionism and realism cannot be exhaustively refuted, and the 
followers of Reid and Brentano will be able to maintain their side 
of the argument in debates with the students of Hume and the 
descendants of Wundt. Even so, contemporary positivists are 
in a more favourable position than James Mill, who did not 
distinguish between philosophical analysis and psychology. 
Most contemporary positivists would, as I said, probably grant 
the facts but then immediately proceed to dismiss them as 
merely psychological or subjective, that is, as facts without 
systematic significance whose investigation may be left to the 
science of psychology. Such dismissal is, I believe, in one sense 
justified and at the same time, but in a different sense, unjustifi- 
able. It is unjustifiable because reference to anything as sub- 
jective or psychological makes sense only in what I am tempted 
to call, in the systembuilder’s jargon, a constituted universe. To 
use a grammatical metaphor, our positivist, even if he should 
prove to be right in some sense, commits at this point the fallacy 
of systematic prolepsis. Or, to say the same thing in yet another 
jargon, the positivist who refuses to deal, as a philosopher, with 
what some now call the propositional attitudes, ignores part of 
the phenomenologically given and, in doing so, neglects to 
account, in principle, for the totality of our experience. Such 
neglect is not remedied if later on, after having constituted his 
universe, our analyst is able to point to a correlate, within 
psychology, of the neglected area of the phenomenologically 
given. This inadequacy is, by the way, very similar to that 
which vitiates the current ethical analyses of the positivists. 
But this is a different matter. . 

In what sense, then, is what I have called the dismissal of 
certain obvious distinctions or facts justified ? First, the posi- 
tivists are right in the patent sense that in a constituted universe, 
that is, on the common-sense level and in the common-sense 
meaning of ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ psychological ’, the distinctions in 
question refer, indeed, to merely subjective or psychological 
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So phenomena. Second, they are, I believe, right when they assert 
asis that in principle, even if as yet not always in fact, reliable inform- | 
it I ation about these phenomena is to be had only within the 
r in science of psychology, which, like all other sciences, rests upon 
T it a common-sense basis. Third, one is, I believe, also right in 
nee maintaining that the traditional mode of philosophising about 
g is the propositional attitudes is, in matter of principle, illegitimate. 
ent For if somebody asks himself what certain propositional atti- 
E. tudes “are”, then he does not take too seriously the notion of 
cen, the phenomenologically given. As against such approaches I 
the should, at least with respect to some instances of some proposi- 
side tional attitudes, take Moore’s stand that I may know that I 
the know without knowing how I know either what I know or that 
are I know. Reflection on the propositional attitudes, on the other 
not hand, that is, a certain spurious kind of introspection, is neither 
gy. an existential nor a causal analysis of the original event, but a 
ant series of new events, produced, as psychologists would phrase it, 
as under a special set. Such a procedure furnishes, therefore, 
out psychologically speaking, merely material for the science of 
the psychology; it is neither a phenomenological description— 
nse whatever that is—nor does it provide a method for discovering 
ifi- the causal laws which it is the business of the science of psy- 
ib- chology to discover. To use a familiar label, the customary 
ted mode of philosophising about the propositional attitudes suffers 
To * from all the infirmities and ambiguities of rational psychology ; 
ld and rational psychology, as I believe every analyst would agree, 
Cy is neither fish nor fowl. 
rer But how, then, can the positivistic analyst, as a philosopher, 
ith deal with the propositional attitudes ? To this I should answer 
of that he must, first of all, take seriously the distinctions between 
to such linguistic events as ‘I see red’ and ‘I know that I see red’ 
ch and that he must, as a formalist, design that linguistic pattern 
his which is, as it were, their ideal matrix. ‘Ideal matrix’ is used 
in. with the same meaning with which it has been used in the pre- 
lly ceding section. Then one of my contentions is again that a 
at matrix that can account for both statements and for the difference 
ts. between them is not one linguistic calculus but a hierarchy of 
such. More concretely, as has been explained in PSSP, if the 
of first of the two statements translates into a sentence of a certain 
si- linguistic calculus, then the second corresponds to a sentence of 
3e, a different calculus to which we usually refer as a pragmatic 
se metalanguage of the first. To some of the refinements that this 
in formulation requires, including some concerning the term ‘I’, I 
al shall attend later. Let me at this point conclude another line 
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of thought. If the positivistic analyst constructs such formal 
patterns, then he is, of course, no longer dealing with linguistic 
events. It is, therefore, in a certain sense incidental, or, to use 
again a phrase that has become something of a watchword, it 
merely shows itself that patterns thus constructed or, more 
cautiously stated, that this hierarchical kind of pattern would 
allow for the transcription of a stream of linguistic events without 
first subjecting it to the kind of surgery that has been suggested 
by James Mill. Yet the positivist has, in his own manner, in 
principle, without dabbling in the science of psychology, and 
without resorting to analytical introspection, taken account of a 
previously neglected aspect of the immediately given. Or maybe 
I had better say that this schema helps to elucidate what I mean 
by “in principle ” and similarly obscure and ambiguous phrases, 
which we are all compelled to use when we discuss philosophical 
matters. 

Here I shall rest my case on this particular point. I believe 
I have shown that the neglect of the propositional attitudes is a 
serious shortcoming of positivism, and I have, I hope, also given 
some preliminary hints as to how I propose to remedy this defect 
without blurring the distinctions between linguistic analysis and 
formal logic, the science of psychology, and the introspective 
material—all very different things, which, I am afraid, Bertrand 
Russell confuses, in his recent attempt to solve the same problem, 
in certain chapters of An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth. I 
have, however, not yet explained what I meant when I said 
earlier that the shortcoming in question prevents the positivists 
from completely understanding certain realistic and intuitionistic 
trains of thought. If this is true, then it is certainly important, 
since one cannot exhaustively refute what one does not com- 
pletely understand. The matter will, therefore, be taken up in 
the next section. 


IV 


Let us for the moment assume that we know what we mean 
‘when we say that someone attempts an analysis of consciousness 
in terms of elements or building stones. I am thinking of the 
kind of thing Locke did, of what the philosophical psychologists 
of the nineteenth century were interested in, and what we still 
have in mind when we distinguish sensation from perception. 
The various difficulties that beset any attempt to state clearly - 
what one does if one undertakes such an analysis and, in particular, 
the difficulty of clarifying in what sense of the word ‘ given’ the 
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rmal elements are given—or ought to be given for the analysis to be 
listic both significant and acceptable—are very great indeed. The 
) use latter difficulty, for instance, led to the notion of mental chemistry, 
d, it which John Stuart Mill took over from Thomas Brown in order 
more to improve upon the sensationism of Hartley and of his father. 
ould However, in thus avoiding one difficulty, John Stuart Mill merely 
hout opened the door to others: the issue of the given and, connected 
sted with it, the status and nature of so-called analytic introspection. 
r, in But since it is not now my intention to discuss these difficulties, 
and they need not detain us here and I shall, therefore, not hesitate 
of a to use the language of Locke and the Mills in dealing with what 
ay be T do want to discuss. 
nean If the Locke-Millean frame of reference is thus being granted 
ases, for the sake of exposition, the question arises what kinds of 
hical elements are needed to execute the programme of an exhaustive 
analysis. Instead of “(in principle) exhaustive analysis” I 
lieve could have said “ (in principle) complete reconstruction ” ; these 
‘isa are merely two different ways of saying the same thing. As to 
iven the actual wealth of such an elementaristic basis there seem to be 
fect at least three opinions, assuming the indispensability of one, two, 
and or three kinds of elements respectively. One may believe, as 
‘tive James Mill did, that only one kind of element is needed ; writers 
rand who hold this opinion conceive of their building stones under the 
lem, analogy of sensations. The second view, most outspokenly 
. I |’ advocated among the earlier writers by Thomas Brown and 
said Herbert Spencer, adds, as a second kind of so-called simple 
vists feelings, feelings of relation. The verbal expressions of this 
istic second kind of elements are such sentences as ‘ a louder than 6’, 
ant, “c earlier than d’; they correspond to relations that obtain, as 
om- one usually says, in the external world. The third view would 
p in insist that the minimum basis must contain elements of each of 


the following three classes : (1) sensations, (2) relational feelings of 
the kind just mentioned, (3) those special relations that are said 
to obtain between the Self and the contents of its consciousness. 
These are the relations referred to by such verbs as ‘ knowing ’, 


ean “ perceiving ’, ‘remembering ’, but also ‘ desiring ’, ‘ willing ’, and 
ness soon. In some of them we recognize the propositional attitudes, 
the which have been mentioned in the last section; another, more 
rists traditional generic term refers to them as acts. Locke’s simple 
still ideas of reflection obviously belong to this category. The term 
ion. ‘act’ recalls, as it should, the Aristotelian tradition and the 
arly . | . opinions of Brentano, Meinong, and their students in Germany 
lar, and England. Generally speaking, a very considerable part of 


the the ideas of these nineteenth-century authors can be stated, in 
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the manner in which I have just tried to state some of them, 
within the Locke-Millean frame of reference ; in this sense they 
are all analytic and elementaristic. I should indeed like to 
suggest that such expressions as ‘ sensationism ’ or ‘ elementarism ’ 
be reserved for the viewpoint represented by Hartley and James 
Mill.. Such usage, if it were consistently adopted, would help to 
set the analytical enterprise apart from the mere declamations 
against “elementarism”’, “sensationism” and “ positivism ”, 
which are, unfortunately, its cacophonous accompaniment in our 
civilization. 

It is, however, not my intention to minimize the disagreements 
between the various act philosophies and their positivistic 
opponents. Perhaps I should also mention that I am not sure 
whether anybody ever explicitly held the third view, though I 
would venture the opinion that a fair case could be made for 
attributing it to Meinong who recognized, in his own peculiar 
way, both the act and what he would probably call the objective 
status of Gegenstiinde héherer Ordnung. It is also worth while to 
inquire why such a view, insisting on the indispensability of all 
three classes, has not been held more widely. Consider, for 
instance, Locke who takes his elements or simple ideas from the 
first and the third class only. The reason that he can apparently 
dispense with relational elements of the second class is, I believe, 
that he substitutes for them judgments of relation, that is, elements 
of the third class, acts by which the mind “ is bringing two ideas, 
whether simple or complex, together, and setting them by one 
another, so as to take a view of them at once” (Essay, Bk. 2, 
Ch. 12). Within certain limits this expedient works ; it does, at 
least, save Locke from the embarrassments of sensationism. One 
criticism that could be levelled against it, from a phenomeno- 
logical viewpoint as it were, is that it does not do justice to 
certain features of the give::. I, for one, believe that this criticism 
has a point and that it can, therefore, be stated independently 
of the frame of reference in which it is here expressed. Another 
criticism—which, from the phenomenological viewpoint is no 
objection—would be that any construction that includes acts 
among its elements appears to commit those who attempt it to 
a non-positivistic metaphysics. To show, in a simple manner 
suited to my argument, how this appearance is produced is the 
purpose of this section ; to explain why I believe it to be deceptive 
could well be called one of the main purposes of this paper, 
stated in a traditional terminology. But let me first forestall 
the possibility of another rather obvious misunderstanding. 
Positivism, as I use the term, is not, and never was, committed 
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lem, to elementarism or sensationism ; any appearance to the contrary 
they is merely an artefact of historical circumstances, and a relatively 
> to superficial one at that. A real difficulty, or so it should by now 
sm’ be clear I believe, comes up only in connection with the third 
mes class. In other words, the givenness or irreducibility, in some 
p to sense, of some relations of the second class is no stumbling stone 
ions for a positivistic metaphysics, though the belief that it is has 
a"; - misled some, notably, in recent times, the Gestalters. Since the 
our tise of modern logic one is even in a position to offer what might 

be called linguistic evidence for this kind of “ givenness ”’, that is, 
ants according to my positivistic bias, evidence that does not depend 
istic upon any special view concerning the nature of the given. What 
sure I have in mind is this: Not all the possible descriptive relations 
h I (predicates with more than one argument) of a formalized, 
for descriptive language can be defined in terms of undefined, 
liar descriptive predicates (with one argument). A descriptive 
tive calculus will therefore, in the general case, contain undefined, 
2 to descriptive relations. There is, furthermore, excellent evidence 
all that at least the object language of the ideal matrix, that is, 
for loosely speaking, that calculus of the hierarchy which talks only 
the about the external world, contains some undefined, relational 
atly predicates, such as those occurring in any axiomatics of time 
ve, and space. The linguistic term ‘ undefined descriptive ’, finally, 
nts has certainly something to do with any significant notion of the 
Pas, * given. Again; these are not matters I propose to pursue at the 
one moment; yet the following point seems worth making. Even 
a&, if relational elements, either of the second or the third class or of 
, at both, prove indispensable for the execution of the Locke-Millean 
ne programme, scientific explanation may yet be justified in asserting 
no- that two physiological or behavioural events which “correspond”, 
to in isolation, to two simple, non-relational feelings, correspond, 
ism whenever they occur simultaneously, to a relational feeling that 
tly is, itself, phenomenologically irreducible. To see that this is not 
her paradoxical one merely has to realize (1) that the scientist’s 
no language, in which the explanation is offered, is not the language 
cts of the phenomenological protocol that is explained, but a language 
; to about it,1 and (2) that the scientist’s language does contain the 
ner 1] have refrained from calling the scientist’s language what I could have 
the called it, a metalanguage of the language in which the scientist’s subject 
aie 5 speaks. This has been done in order to avoid confusion since the meta- 
er languages dealt with in this paper and referred to as such are part of the 
ane scientist's language. His statements about the subject’s language belong 
tall to his own object language, and they contain merely the names of the 
subject’s verbalizations. These verbalizations themselves do not directly 
ted telate to the ideal matrix. To put the same thing differently, I am not 
- concerned with the problem of other minds, but rather, in a quasi-solip- 

sistic manner, with the structure of the Self. See also section VII. 
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necessary relational expressions ; in our illustration the adverb 
‘ simultaneously ’ is of course the crucial term. The questions I 
have glossed over by the noncommittal verb ‘ correspond ’ are 
not now our concern ; the point at hand, however, can easily be 
stated in a more traditional manner :. anyone who believes that 
the failure of James Mill’s phenomenological elementarism entails 
the failure of such scientific elementarism as our illustration 
implies, commits the error of which William James has spoken 
as the psychologist’s fallacy. At least that is what I take to be 
the central meaning of the Jamesian phrase. 

Since James has been mentioned, I shall add a few remarks 
concerning the place he occupies in the historical schema that I 
have sketched. The nativistic stand James took in one of the 
famous controversies of the last century is evidence for my 
contention that the givenness of elements of the second class can 
be reconciled with a metaphysics that is positivistic in the sense 
that it embraces, no matter how confusedly, the positivistic 
theses concerning realism and the Self. But James went further 
than that. Consider, first, the well-known passage in the 
Psychology (Ch. 9) where he speaks about the little feelings of 
and and but, which, by the way, have been recently reintroduced 
into the discussion by Bertrand Russell. Such feelings are, in 

-an obvious meaning of the phrase, propositional attitudes ; yet. 
they are not propositional attitudes as I use the term in this 
paper. The point is that the states of mind James refers to 
in his graphic manner have something to do with particles that 
occur in the object language as well as in the metalanguages of 
the ideal matrix, while what I have called propositional attitudes. 
has something to do with terms which occur only in the metalan- 
guages. To put the same thing differently, in the manner of the 
preceding section, one may ask whether a certain road leads to 
Oxford or to Cambridge, and one may have some imagery 
related to this alternative without being aware that one does 
consider an alternative in the manner characteristic of doubt. 
This illustration should leave no doubt as to what I am talking 
about ; but it should also be said that, if it is taken too literally, 
it suffers from the weakness which is inherent in all rationalistic 
psychologies in that it schematizes—in the easy chair, as it were 
—the introspective material in order to fit it into purely dialec- 
tical categories. This, too, will be taken up later. Let us now 
return to James and, as our second point, remember how he tried 
to establish, among the elements of what he called the stream 
of consciousness, those connections that he believed yield the 
feeling of Self. At this crucial pot James is even more meta- 
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verb phorical and still less precise than elsewhere. One may venture 
ns I to say that, in his opinion, some elements refer to others, are one 
are about the other, or that at least some of them are, in a certain 
y be order, contained in others. Clearly some such formulation had 
that to be attempted, for the successive stills that make up the film 
tails. —to use a metaphor taken from the moving pictures—do hold 
tion together. So if they do not cohere by themselves, they must be. 
ken. held together by something outside of them. This something is 
> be the Self, as some realists and intuitionists conceive it ; to speak 
again metaphorically, such a Self can view the stills ; they are, 
arks indeed, the contents or intentions of its acts. But such a notion 
at 1 of Self has no room within an empiricist or positivistic meta- 
the physics. As for James, I believe that he deserves our admiration 
my for having felt, as John Stuart Mill did under the impact of 
can Hamilton’s thought, the seriousness of the problem; but I do 
nse not think that he has given us a correct analysis of it. Presently 
istic I shall fulfil my promise and try to show how the recent achieve- 
ther ments of philosophical linguistics and, in particular, the notion 
the of the ideal matrix or pragmatic hierarchy can be used for a new 
3 of attack on the old issue. 
iced At this point I shall, for the time being, drop the question of 
, in the Self and turn to that of realism. There is, I think, a signi- 
yet. ficant difference between the stages positivistic analysis has 
this reached with respect to these two issues. It seems to me that 
} to ‘ but for rare exceptions, such as John Stuart Mill and William 
hat James, the positivists were not even aware of the problem of the 
3 of Self, and I am afraid that this is particularly true of recent or 
des. logical positivism. The ontological issue, on the other hand, has 
an- been given much attention and the arguments the logical positi- 
the vists have marshalled for what they call the meaninglessness of the 
| to traditional ontological alternative are certainly impressive and, 
ery to my mind, even convincing. By saying this, however, I do 
oes not intend to say that the formulations the positivists have so 
bt. far offered are not assailable (though the more common objections 
ing against them are patently inadequate), nor do I intend to say 
lly, that the positivistic argument is exhaustive in the sense in which 
stic a philosophical argument ought to be exhaustive. What I mean 
ere by such exhaustiveness—in contradistinction to mere conclusive- 
ec- ness, which is sufficient in scientific matters—can be shown by 
ow the point at hand. I am referring to the kind of argument for 
ied realism which has been made by Brentano and, in the English 
am. literature, by G. E. Moore in the “ Refutation of Idealism ” and 
the subsequent essays. This line of reasoning, together with that 
ta- based on the correspondence theory of: truth is, to my mind, the 
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most serious case that can be made for realism, and it is not 
merely a case against idealism, as Moore himself has made clear 
by speaking of “ Sensationism, Agnosticism and Idealism alike ” 
at one place in the Refutation. Probably I should now say that 
I am not at all convinced by this kind of argument, though I am 
greatly impressed by the directness with which it attacks, at its 
very roots, one of the main aspects of the problem. But I am 
likewise impressed with the inability of the positivists to deal 
with it or, to judge from what they do not write about, even to 
grasp it. This defect is very intimately related to the lack of an 
adequate treatment of the propositional attitudes in logical 
positivism ; that is why the matter is being brought up here. 
Let us consider, not Moore’s argument, which often seems to 
be one for presentative realism, but, instead, a kindred argument 
for representative realism. The crucial point of such a line of 
reasoning can be schematically expressed by a metaphorical pro- 
portion: Self to datum as datum to (real) object. What the 
first ‘to’, on the left side of this strange equation, most inade- 
quately represents is the relation between Self and datum, the 
act or activity which inheres in any kind of awareness, that kind 
of aboutness or intentionality that seems to be—in some important 
sense of the term—given. The weakness of the argument is that 
the inference from the left side to the right side of the equation, 
to another philosophical relation—as Hume understood the term 
—which is represented by the second ‘ to ’, and to the third term 
itself does not seem justified. I shall, however, not follow up 
this point since the structure of the counter argument is very 
familiar. It covers the ground staked out, no matter how 
inadequately, by the good meanings of esse est percipi and the 
modern descendants of this formula, the various forms of what 
it is now fashionable to call an empiricist meaning criterion. I 
propose a different line of attack, that has something to do with 
the point at hand. Figuratively speaking, our proportion 
implies three levels, that of the first term, that of the middle 
term, and that of the third term. What I propose, then, as a 
radical means of eliminating the very basis of the analogical 
inference, is to collapse the first and the second level into one, 
without, however, resorting to the usual positivistic surgery with re- 
spect to awareness, on whose givenness Brentano and Moore right- 
fully insist. In other words, I try again what James tried, and 
did, I feel, inadequately. I realize that I have, in the course of 
this article, announced this programme several times and that I 
have not yet done very much about it. But I am anxious to 
make at least my intention as clear as I possibly can, and I also 
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feel that, at the present juncture, an author who calls himself a 


we positivist had better show cause that he is in earnest when he 
ke ” protests his concern for philosophia prima. 

thet In itself, it is hardly necessary to turn to the truths that are 
[ om contained in the analyses of Moore and Brentano in order to get 
ois to the roots of the issue. The crucial phrases from which the 
ceand reflections of these philosophers start are those that give aboutness 
deal - the appearance of an existing relationship. These phrases are 
n to very, very deeply rooted in the structure of our natural language. 
ryone How indeed can we help saying and thinking that our thoughts, 
gical notions, or ideas, whichever expression you prefer, are about 
.. something that is different from them, whether it be content of 


w 60 consciousness or real object ? How can we, in so speaking and 
thinking, escape the view of the “eye within the eye”, as 


es Hartley brilliantly put it, thus committing ourselves to certain 
pro- opinions of Aristotle, Locke, Brentano, and G. E. Moore? At 
the this point, I hope, the reader will feel that I was in earnest, too, 
adle- when I spoke of the radical and irremediable inadequacy of our 
the natural language and of the daringness of an analysis, that, if 
seal not properly understood, seems to run afoul of the obvious. Yet 
tant all this gives me at least the opportunity for the-definite formula- 
that tion of my thesis: Aboutness is neither a natural, nor a philo- 
ion, sophical, nor a linguistic relation, but a linguistic illusion, a body- 
wg less metaphor, a comparison without a tertiwm comparations, 
cei another evanescent smile of the Cheshire cat ; it is, indeed, an 
up artefact of an.unexpurgated grammar and it has no correlate in 
rery the ideal matrix. But now my position seems to be desperately 
wl self-contradictory, since I apparently take with the one hand 
the what I have given with the other. How, indeed, can I admit 
hat and even emphasize the existence and givenness of the act and, 

I in the same breath, insist that aboutness is a linguistic illusion ? 
vith A few pages ago I have even said that aboutness seems, in some 
om important sense of the term, to be given. Now I hurry to point 


idle out this apparent inconsistency myself, because this is, I am 
afraid, the only means by which I can induce the reader at this 


sal point to suspend his vlgmens and to follow the further develop- 
ment, 

a Let me, in concluding it, tie this section to another line of my 
sht- argument, which has been temporarily submerged. I am now 
aid in a position to state, in a manner that might be helpful, why 
Lief the identity thesis is so repugnant to many. If one accepts 
tI uncritically the dichotomy between our ideas and what these 
cies ideas are about or conversant with, then it seems possible to 
es accept, at least as meaningful in some sense, the identity of 
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thought (not content!) and language and to interpret the 
identity thesis in this manner. But that leaves thought without 
content and the positivists, as one recent writer put it, in the 
linguacentric predicament. Thus the inescapability of some sort 
of realism is proved once again! Such criticism seems to me 
ill-fated since to assume in doubt, as it does, that positivists wish 
to speak merely about words is nowadays no more helpful than 
the old positivistic bugbear that all metaphysicians, that is, all 
non-positivistic philosophers, never say anything but nonsense. 
Yet such criticism, if it is as honest and otherwise penetrating 
as the one I have in mind,’ is also a sign that the positivists are 
not yet done with their job. For where there is smoke, there is 


“fire. 
Vv 


In frame of reference, content, and terminology this section 
differs radically from the others, since I shall here speak about 
science and science only. The purpose of the philosophical 
remarks that, nevertheless, make up its bulk is merely to con- 
vince the philosophical reader that I am, in the remainder, 
doing what I just said I would do, namely, speak about science. 
In doing so, I shall, however, not speak either as a scientist or 
as a philosopher of science. ‘Science’ and ‘ scientist ’ are terms 
that need no explanation, but ‘philosophy of science’ has 
become a positivistic battle cry. So I might make this term 
the occasion for my first remark and explain, in passing, what I 
think is its non-controversial meaning. Philosophy of science 
does not, like science, employ the methods of fact-finding 
research ; like philosophy, it clarifies and analyzes; it is, as 
some phrase it, a meaning analysis of science, where the analysis 
in question is of the kind practised in analytical philosophy. In 
this respect philosophy of science is just philosophy and the 
qualification ‘of science’ serves no purpose. The purpose it 
does serve is to indicate certain restrictions in scope. As always, 
it proves convenient to put the matter in terms of language : 
philosophy of science turns its efforts to the expressions of 
science, analyzing them in terms of a pre-scientific or common- 
sense language, and leaving the clarification of the latter to 
analytical philosophy proper. The analysis or, as one sometimes 


1E. W. Hall, “ The extra-linguistic reference of language (II.)”, Mryp, 
LITI (1944), 25-47. If I understand him correctly, Hall argues, at least in 
part, against the same ambiguities in Carnap’s Introduction to Semantics 
which I have discussed in PSSP. Yet I believe that he defeats his own 
purpose by forcing Carnap into what he calls the linguacentric predicament. 
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says, the logic of spatio-temporal measurement, for instance, is a 
topic of the philosophy of science, while the more basic clarifica- 
tions concerning time and space belong to analytical philosophy 
proper. From another viewpoint, held by some positivists, who 
believe that the philosophy of science—by which expression they 
seem to mean what I just said I meant by it—is the whole of 
philosophy, I wish to dissociate myself as unambiguously as 
possible. On the other hand, I should also like to say that to 
deal with consciousness as a philosopher of science, in my opinion 
amounts to the analytical clarification of what is known among 
psychologists as the behaviourist and operationist position. In 
this respect I wish to align myself with the most extreme of 
the positivists. But what I shall here say about consciousness is 
neither scientific nor does it belong to the philosophy of science ; 
I shall, in a speculative manner, outline a model of what the 
science of psychology would be like if it were to develop in con- 
formity with its present frame of reference. ‘Speculative ’, as 
here used is, therefore, synonymous with ‘anticipatory’; and 
an anticipatory sketch of this kind is a model in the sense that 
only some of its features are essential and that none of them must 
be taken to express, or imply, an opinion with respect to the un- 
settled scientific questions of the day. Nothing of what I shall 
say, for instance, should be taken to favour either one of what are 
known as the peripheral and the central theory of thought 
among contemporary psychologists. Not only is the philosopher 
in no position to pass judgment on genuinely scientific issues, but 
as far as he is a philosopher they are to him matters of utter 
indifference. 

Even if I were now to give a very elaborate model, one might 
wonder exactly what its point was after all these disclaimers ; 
the model I shall presently describe is, moreover, very crude and 
rather obvious. So I think I had better explain why I believe 
that such a description ought to be included in this paper. 
Philosophy and science have, in a certain sense, nothing to do 


- with each other ; they can, in particular, neither contradict nor 


support each other. In another sense, however, every worth- 
while philosophy stands to the science of its day in a peculiar 
relationship that appears, at first blush, to be one of mutual 
support and confirmation and that is often mistaken for one of 
entailment. I am at a loss how to describe correctly this peculiar 
relationship, so I shall, for want of a better term, refer to it as 
dovetailing. I might add, though, that by calling attention to 
this relation I do not merely mean to suggest certain causal 
connections within the history of ideas, though such suggestions 
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can, of course, be made and are, to my mind, rather enlightening. 
Yet this is not what I mean. Let me elucidate what I do mean 
by giving an illustration that has something to do with our main 
problem. Locke and Berkeley did achieve dovetailing agree- 
ment with the science of their day or they did, at least, not fly 
into its face when they assigned, each in his own way, the act to 
a spontaneous Self. For the science of their day had not yet 
enveloped, as it were, the human body beyond its receptor 
surfaces. So Descartes’ extremes of rationalism and mechanism 
could both be avoided and an “empirical” doctrine of Self 
reasonably maintained. Things have changed since then. 
There is no place for a Locke-Berkeleyan Self in a philosophy 
that would dovetail with the science of to-day, or for that matter, 
with the science of the last hundred years. But, of course, he 
who takes a statement like this to-deny the existence of the 
philosophical problem of Self or, even worse, takes it for a solu- 
tion, simply does not know what philosophy is. Those, on the 
other hand, who ignore the lack of dovetailing are—no matter 
how resourceful dialecticians they may be—quixotic. Positivists 
tend to sin the one way ; their opponents the other. But let 
me now try to describe my crude and obvious model and, since 
it lies in the field technically known as physiological psychology, 
let me repeat again that I am not constructing a model of the 
mind just as I am not dealing with either the so-called mind-body 
problem or that of other minds. This, as I have said, is not the 
sense in which I speak of a model. 

I distinguish two kinds of states of the organism, symbolic 
states, S, and non-symbolic states, N.1 These states are so 
conceived that the organism can, at the same time, be in a state 
S and a state N, or in two states S, two states N, and so on. 
The imagery that naturally goes with this assumption is that of 
some sort of localization within the organism ; I shall, however, 
not indulge in speculation along these lines since my purposes 
do not require that I be, even model-wise, specific on this point. 
It is, furthermore, not implied that two states, either of the same 
or of different kinds, can be simply added. By this I mean that 
if, let us say, S, and N, are both possible states of the organism, 
S, + N, may yet not be a possible state, while 8, + N,’, 8,’ + Nj, 


1 If the expression ‘symbolic states’ is objected to, it can be replaced 
by the following more cumbersome substitute: ‘certain states of the 
organism that are necessary but not sufficient causes of overt linguistic 
bebaviour (linguistic events)’. The adequacy of this substitute is not at 
issue ; the point is that I have not surreptitiously glossed over anything 
by using the term ‘symbolic ’. 
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ung. S, + N,” may, all or some, be possible states. §,, 8,’, 8,’’ are 
agen supposed to be similar to each other in some respects and so are 
nem N,, N,’, Ny’. So there need be no fear of an implied “ elemen- 
pree- tarism ”, as Gestalters use the term, though the ‘+’ I have 
t fly used does indeed signify what they like to call mere addition. 
ito Consider now those N-states that are, as one usually says, the 
yet physiological basis of sensation ; consider, for instance, the state 
ptor N, connected with a uniformly green visual field. The state N, 
usm may be the cause or, rather, it may, under certain conditions, be 
Self one of the causes of a symbolic state, S,, whose teat I suppose to 
hen. be ‘green’. At this point I find myself faced with a difficulty 
phy — that requires immediate attention. This difficulty is not, as 
tter, some may think, due to my use of the words ‘ cause ’ and ‘ text ’ ; 
» he rather, it is the one indicated by the fact that the sentence I 
the have designated as the text of S, is elliptical. Had I chosen 
olu- ‘ Here now green ’ or ‘ This is green ’, I should have stayed close 
the to our natural language, as I ought to since I am dealing with 
tter characteristic causal antecedents of linguistic events. Had I 
nists chosen, instead, ‘a is green ’—where ‘a’ is a particular in the 
, let strict sense of formal linguistics—I should have come closer to 
wane the ideal matrix. Thus one sees that the difficulty is at least 
ae not a new one ; I have, in an earlier section, explained in what 
the sense nothing can and nothing need be done about it and I shall 
ody presently return to this point. 
the J: N, may or may not, without itself disappearing, cause §, ; 
. N, + 8,, if they are thus compresent, may or may not, depending 
olic on the presence or absence of contributing causes in the organism, 
vel be the cause of a second symbolic state, S,q, whose text, I suggest, 
tate is ‘I am now seeing green’. In choosing this particular text I 
mn. keep rather close to our natural language; presently I shall 
t of argue that ‘ awareness of green’, though again elliptical, would 
Te; be closer to the ideal matrix. Obviously the process I am con- 
‘ied sidering may be thought of as capable of iteration, with Sjaq 
pat, being caused by N,, S,, and S,,, occurring simultaneously or in 
ne rapid temporal succession, arid reading ‘(I am) aware of my 
shat awareness of green’, and so on. Notice, furthermore, that I 
mm, have not excluded the simultaneous occurrence of such states as 
Ni, N,+8,, N,+8,+58,., ete. Consider now another case for 
Ma whose sake, by the way, the whole model has been constructed, 
the since it shows, at least by indirection, the way out of the lin- 
istic guacentric predicament.. Some causes, among them, probably, a. 
t at previous occurrence of N, + S, or, as some prefer to think of it, 
hing some traces of such an occurrence may, in the absence of N,, 
produce another occurrence either of S, itself or of a symbolic 
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state, S,’, similar to 8,. Though the model could be made to 
work either way, I shall assume the two symbolic occurrences, 
that in the presence and that in the absence of N,, to be exactly 
alike, since this assumption puts into clearer relief what one 
might call the logic of the model. Such an occurrence of §,, 
not accompanied by N, might then, in conjunction with the 
causes by which jt has been produced, be the cause of another 
symbolic occurrence, 8,,. This state, S,,, however, is supposed 
to be different from 8,,, as it very well might, since its causal 
antecedents differ from those of S,,. The text suggested for 
8,2 is ‘(I am now) thinking of green (without experiencing it) ’. 
There can, of course, be other symbolic occurrences, all differently 
caused by appropriate sequences, whose texts would be ‘ Imagin- 
ing green ’, ‘Remembering green’, and so on. The crucial case 
of memory undoubtedly deserves special attention. Generally 
speaking, the model does not, for the purpose at hand, require 
further elaboration. So I shall start on another series of philo- 
sophical remarks. 
' The model neither implies nor depends upon a Humean con- 
ception of causality nor, for that matter, upon any other philo- 
sophical view on causation. I do, in fact, like all positivists, hold 
views on causality that one may characterize as derived from, or 
greatly influenced by, Hume; yet I feel it is important to see 
clearly that this is entirely irrelevant in the present context. So 
let me explain why I believe it to be so. My views on causality 
find their expression in certain metastatements within and 
features of the ideal matrix.1 These statements and features do, 
however, not affect the formulation of the model itself, if 2 
were to be placed in the ideal matrix. There its place would be 
on the first level, in the object language which, as one usually 
says, speaks about the external world, since this is what one 
undoubtedly does if one describes, as I have just done, either 
one’s own or somebody else’s body. To say the same thing 
more simply, if I had thought it necessary to affect strictness at 
this particular point, I could have replaced the causal phraseology 
by that of material implication, thus exhibiting another tenet of 
my philosophy. Actually, the causal terminology I have used 
1 The (syntactical) metastatements I have in mind are those which 
express that certain other statements either of the object language or of 
the metalanguages are not analytic; the feature of which I think is the 
way in which such terms as ‘ necessary’ and ‘a priori’ do or do not find 
correlates in ar ideal matrix which comprehends syntax and semantics. 
The matrix considered in this paper is one of object language and successive 
pragmatic metalanguages only. So it is really not adapted to this par- 
ticular purpose. See also section VI and, in particular, p. 219, n. 2. 
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to _ is not only harmless in itself, but also serves an expository purpose 
es, in that it helps to throw light on the status of aboutness. For 
tly one may believe, with Hume, that the causal relations of which 
me I have spoken are, in some sense, reducible to natural descriptive 
S55 relationships. Or one may believe that analysis will, in this as 
he well as in other cases, lead to an irreducible philosophical relation 
er of causation. The point is that none of these relationships, 
ed whether natural or philosophical, is that of aboutness. On the 
sal other hand, I believe that the causal connections between such 
for events as N, and §,, 8, and §,, are themselves among the causes 
“es of what I have called the linguistic illusion of aboutness. I have, 
ily in other words, spoken about some of the facts that are, I believe, 
in- responsible for the philosophical distinction between thought 
se and its content—a distinction which, as we saw, is so deeply 
lly embedded in our natural language that it determined all our 
ire philosophizing, whether we articulated it with Aristotle and 
lo- Locke, or whether we struggled against it in vain like those 
positivists who have not pushed their analysis to the point 
n- where the illusion disappears. 
lo- Since it is physiological, the model says nothing about the 
Id possibility of an analysis of consciousness, whether sensationistic 
or or otherwise. But it ought to be clear—and this is the next 
ee comment I wish to make—that any opinion on these matters 
So would express itself in assumptions as to the similarity or dis- 
ty . similarity of the various S-states. Let me again use a historical 
nd reference as a means of explaining what I have in mind. The 
0, later Wundtians, particularly and most ingeniously EK. B. 
at _ Titchener, tried to save sensationism, or at least a sensationism 
be supplemented by a few unanalyzable relations between “ pal- 
ly pable ” elements, by decomposing thought which, according to 
ne the tradition, is about contents, into contents. What they 
er. attempted, then, was to analyze the act into, say, auditory, 
ag visual, and other images (including elements of feeling in the 
at narrower sense of the term) in the same manner in which Locke 
ry claimed that he had decomposed the more palpable contents of 
of “man, elephant, army, drunkenness ”’ into simple ideas. In our 
od model, this programme of Titchener’s involves the assertion that 
ch the S-states of the metalanguages are merely a special class of 
of §-states of the object language, or such states in a special context, 
he or bundles of such. The last clause, concerning “ bundles ”, 
_ touches again the question of analytical introspection.1 Raising 
ve 1 One possible objection against this “ structuralist ”’ programme is the 
- familiar one against mental chemistry. To this Titchener knew no better 
answer than to uphold his pathetic faith into more and more refined and 
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this question is, of course, tantamount to raising several important . 
issues concerning the given. Now, whenever a philosopher 
mentions the given, as I have repeatedly done in this paper, it is, 
I believe, his duty to do one of three things. He should either 
explain what he means ; or he should admit that he is using an 
expression that cannot, in his opinion, be further explained ; or 
he should, at least, state that he is aware of the difficulties in- 
volved though he does not wish to discuss them in the argument 
in which he is just engaged. The last of these choices is the one 
I made in this paper. Yet I wish to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to elucidate indirectly one of these difficulties in connection 
with the model. States such as N, + S, + S,,, which have been 
mentioned before, are, in some sense of the the term, “ bundles ”’. 
Now it is easy to imagine that each element in such a bundle is 
capable of different degrees of some kind of intensity or ampli- 
tude; such an assumption increases the number of possible 
symbolic states enormously. It is also natural to assume—par- 
ticularly, but not only, within the framework of classical associa- 
tionism—that in a normal adult organism a pure state, say 8,, 
occurs rarely or, maybe, never. To say the same thing differently, 
S, will, among other things, cause at least a weak virtually 
simultaneous occurrence of 8,, or, according to circumstances, 
of 8,2, and so on. The phrase “ among other things ”, which I 
have just used may be taken as a blanket reference, in physio- 
logical terms, to the sound psychological core of Berkeley’s 
context theory of meaning in the form in which it has been 
revived by Titchener. But that is not what I am concerned with ; 

what I am concerned with is this: If there is, in fact, no pure 
S, without at least some measure of all kinds of things like §,,, 
then one can understand the difficulty I had in assigning texts. 
For ‘a is green’ corresponds to the pure S,; ‘awareness of 
green’ to the pure §,,. I shall elaborate on these translations 
in the next section but it should already be clear what I meant 
when I said earlier, in speaking about the consciousness of a 


purified introspection. The objections that carried the greatest weight 
historically were probably those of the Wuerzburg school of imageless 
thought (Kuelpe). They bear,.in a confused manner, on many of the 
important issues, including that of the act, as might be expected from the 
grounding of these writers in Brentano and Husserl. Generally speaking, 
I feel that the English and German philosophical psychologists of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century suffer at present from an un- 
deserved and, I hope, temporary neglect, partly because the philosophers 
consider them as psychologists and conversely. Yet these men dealt 
with important philosophical questions and some of them were, I believe, 
profound and original thinkers. 
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_ person who doubts whether a certain road leads to Oxford or to 


Cambridge, that one must beware of squeezing the introspective 
material into dialectical categories. All this has, of course, also 
something to do with one of the questions one might mean to 
ask when one asks whether and in what sense there are pure 
sense data. 


VI 


It seems to be in order to pick up the loose ends of my argu- 
ment, to fill some of its gaps, and to eliminate the ambiguities 
that did not. escape me. This section is an assembly of remarks 
to this purpose; I have organized these comments into two 
series, which seem sufficiently connected to warrant such an 
arrangement. 

1. Most philosophers would probably agree that aboutness— 
or, at least, that meaning of aboutness that I have undertaken 
to explore—does not signify either a natural relationship such 
as fatherhood and leftness or the philosophical relationship 
some believe to be involved in causation. But such agreement 


_ covers only part of my contention, since I have maintained that 


aboutness is not even a linguistic relation. In order to explain 


_ what that means it will be necessary to restate, first, some of the 


points I have tried to make in PSSP. This restatement will be 
very condensed ; whatever objection there may be to such a 
procedure, I have no other choice, since this paper has grown 
unduly long already. Some answers to at least some of the 
questions which I may thus provoke without even trying to 
answer them, can, I hope, be found in that earlier essay. 
Whether concretely considered or as patterns, symbolic events 
in themselves do not mean; they are as mute and opaque as 
trees, clouds, and stones. Anthropologically speaking, language 
acquires meaning causally and contextually; that much is 
obvious. To express what a set of symbols means or, as one 
usually says, what they speak about, a second such set or meta- 
language that speaks about them and about what they speak about 
is required. ‘‘‘ Chien’ bedeutet Hund ”, for instance, is such a 
metastatement, where (part of) French serves as the first set or 
language, (part of) German as the second. But what if we do 
not understand German? Then a third or meta-metalanguage, 


~ say English, is needed. In this Janguage we shall have to be 


told, among other things, that ‘Hund’ designates dog, if we 
are to understand what has been said so far. Obviously the 
regress is infinite ; it generates a linguistic hierarchy. Now the 
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question could be raised, and has been raised, why some people 
insist on speaking in such cases about a hierarchy of languages 
instead of considering the whole hierarchy as one language 
whose syntax is, as it were, the sum of the syntaxes of the suc- 
cessive sets. This is partly a terminological question. The 
following, however, is not verbal: We have learned—or this, at 
least, is what I take to be the result of certain logical studies— 
that if one wishes to avoid the possibility of paradoxes, that is, 
if one proposes to construct what I have called an ideal or philo- 
sophically correct language, one must be very careful not to mix 
the successive sets in certain ways.!_ The syntax of the hierarchy 
is therefore not really the sum I have just mentioned ; if one 
were to speak loosely one could say that this sum would have 
to be supplemented by a set of additional rules to exclude all 
dangerous cases of mixing. Under these circumstances it seems 
structurally clearer and, therefore, preferable to me to speak 
about a hierarchy of languages, particularly since this way of 
speaking continually forces upon our attention the threefold 
distinction between a symbol, what the symbol names, and the 
name of the symbol. Yet, as I have just said, the issue is in a 
certain sense merely verbal and I can, accordingly, make my 
point concerning aboutness either way. Looking at the hierarchy 
as one language, how am I ever to know that that part of it which . 
I prefer to call the second language is, in part, about the first ; 
that ‘ chien ’, ‘ Hund ’, and ‘ dog’ all mean dog ; that ‘ bedeuten ’ 
and ‘designate’ mean what they mean? And how am I ever 
to learn any of these things from the hierarchy itself ? Symbols, 
it has been said, do not mean; we mean by means of them. 
Trivial as that might seem, it is, I believe, fundamental. But 
let me now say the same thing in the terminology that I prefer. 
Put this way, the point is that French words included in quotes 
are German words, so that ‘‘ chien’ bedeutet Hund’ is a 
completely German sentence. The successive languages do, 
formally considered, not communicate with each other. This kind 
of atomismi is what I have in mind when I say that aboutness is 
not even a linguistic relation. Another feature that helps to 
bring home the same point is that in a formalized hierarchy the 
purely contextual particles, such as ‘this’, ‘here’, ‘now’ do 
not occur.? 


1 Professor Black pointed out to me, in a private communication, that 
the argument in PSSP would have gained in clarity if I had emphasized 
this point. The criticism is justified. 

* Russell, who calls them egocentric particulars, discusses their peculiar 
status in the seventh chapter of the Inquiry. For a brief criticism of his 
position see Phil. of Sci., 9, 1942, 372-374. 
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But even so, granted that ‘ This is John’ cannot occur in a 
correct language, has it not just been implied that ‘‘ Hans’ 
designates John’ does occur? And is not, therefore, designation - 
the linguistic representative of aboutness? Yes and No. Let 
me explain. If one makes such a statement as the one just 
mentioned, in a language that we understand, as a factual state- 
ment about human language behaviour, then one speaks again 
about natural relationships and not about aboutness. This is 
still true if one schematizes or axiomatizes, in agreement with 
Carnap’s own conception of pure semantics,! such statements or, 
as I should rather say, a descriptive language that contains them. 
Moreover, any schema of aboutness that is itself still about some- 
thing (namely, aboutness) can for this very reason not yield a 
philosophically satisfying clarification of aboutness. Yet there 


- may be a “formal” treatment of designation that is free from — 


these limitations. Pure semantics, as interpreted in PSSP, is, 
I believe, such a treatment; and it does show, in a formal 
manner, that complete isolation of the languages within a hier- 
archy to which I refer by saying that they do not communicate 
with each other and by calling aboutness an illusion. - Further- 
more, pure semantics, which may be said to deal with the terms 
of truth and designation, is in a certain sense about nothing. 
Less paradoxically expressed, pure semantics, like pure syntax, 
is an analytical structure ; it does not, like the object language 


, and the metalanguages of the pragmatic hierarchy, contain 


undefined descriptive predicates and synthetic sentences. Let 
me at this point be very explicit about certain things. The 
hierarchy that has been sketched in the preceding paragraph is a 
semantical hierarchy ; such hierarchies are not considered in any 
other part of this paper and they have been considered here for 
the sole reason that they lend themselves best to an explanation of 
the atomism that prevails in any hierarchy—this is indeed one 
of their main functions. The ideal matrix of which I speak 
throughout this paper is a pragmatic hierarchy, that is, its meta- 
languages contain characteristically the descriptive verbs which 
tefer to the propositional attitudes. There are, besides, syntact- 
ical hierarchies whose key word is ‘ analytic’. The ideal matrix 
is, therefore, in this particular sense, not really exhaustive of 
ordinary English.2 Yet I believe that it is, in principle, an 


1See R. Carnap, “Hall and Bergmann on Semantics”, Mino, April, 
1945 (N.S., N 214), pp. 148 ff. 

* See p. 214, n. 1 and, concerning some formal relations between the three 
hierarchies, V. G. Hinshaw, “‘ The pragmatist theory of truth ”, J. of Phil., 
11, 1944, 82-91. I realize that by putting matters the way I just did I 
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exhaustive pattern of everything that is, as one usually says, 
factual, empirical, and not merely verbal in our ordinary language. 
This is, in a sense, straight Lockean doctrine. 

2. In the latter part of the fifth section I have related familiar 
linguistic events of a rather simple kind to the ideal matrix. It is 
true, though, that I have only occasionally suggested texts and, 
in the main, not dealt with the linguistic events themselves but. 
rather, within the model, with the symbolic states that are their 
characteristic causes. But if this is once realized, I do not think 
that there remains any danger of confusion. Besides, this treat- 
ment has afforded me an opportunity to explain, at least by 
dovetailing indirection, why the view that our ordinary language 
is radically and irremediably inadequate neither startles nor 
repels me. To make it plausible, in such manner, that there is 
no translation, in a precise sense, from our natural language into 
a philosophically correct one was indeed among my main pur- 
poses in these parts of the preceding section. And the point is 
important enough to bear repetition and some further elaboration. 

The belief that there is no precise translation of the kind just. 
mentioned dovetails with the assumption that such states as 8,, 
8,2; Sja, and so on, do not ordinarily occur pure or in isolation. 
This suggests that if such states as, say, 8, ever were to occur in 
isolation (or in conjunction with nonsymbolic states, such as N,, 
only), the texts of the linguistic events to which they would lead 
could be translated precisely into the first or object language of 
the ideal matrix. §,, and §,, relate in the same manner to the 
first pragmatic metalanguage, S,., to the second, and so on. 
The texts that have been proposed in the fifth section are in 
agreement with this suggestion; there is probably by now no 
doubt left that this is the way in which I conceive the ‘relation- 
ships among the model, the familiar events of the natural language, 
and the ideal matrix. But I am afraid that in the description of 
the model I have used the terms ‘ bundle’ and ‘ compound ” 
rather ambiguously and I want to eliminate these ambiguities 
next. Earlier in this paper (section II) it has been said that 
simple statements of ordinary English correspond, as a rule, to 
compounds of several statements of the ideal matrix in a peculiar, 
nonlinguistic sense of ‘compound’. As we now see, it is pre- 
ferable to say (1) that ordinary linguistic events, even those with 
the simplest texts, are caused by bundles each of whose symbolic 


seem to insist that the dichotomy between analytic and synthetic is an 
ultimate presupposition that can not be further discussed. This is not 
really my opinion, but the matter is difficult and I hope to take it up 
separately on some future occasion. 
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components, if they ever occurred in isolation from all other 
symbolic events, would correspond precisely to a statement of 
the ideal matrix, and (2) that these statements would, as a rule, 
belong to different layers within the ideal matrix. ‘ Bundle ’, 
as I now use the word is, therefore, a term of the physiological 
model. So it makes sense to say that a linguistic event with the 
text ‘I see green ’ is, as I have hinted before, sometimes caused 
by the bundle composed of an occurrence of N,, an occurrence 
of S,, and a weak occurrence of S,,. At least this is a simplified 
schema of a bundle that might conceivably precede events with 
this particular text. But then it is important to see that when 
some people say—rightly or wrongly, sensically or nonsensically 
—that some states of consciousness turn out to be bundles of 
such upon introspection, they use ‘bundle’ with an entirely 
different meaning. Let me drive home the same point in still 


_ another way. Though an event with the text ‘I see green’ may 


be caused by a bundle, say B,, the text itself is not linguistically 
a compound. The event with the compound text ‘I see green 
and am aware of it’ is different and, therefore, preceded by a 
different bundle, say B,. Whether B, and B, are both instances 
of N,+8,+8,., distinguished only by differences in the 
amplitudes of the components, is a moot question, since we are 
dealing merely with a model and, within this model, merely 
with a schema. 

S,q May never occur in isolation or, to say the same thing 


" differently, the event with the text ‘awareness of green’ may 


always be caused by bundles such as N,+8,+58,4. Yet the 
model is so conceived that the state which, if it were to occur in 
isolation, would cause a linguistic event with the precise text 
* awareness of green’ is S,,, not a bundle of which it is a com- 
ponent, such as 8, + or NJ, +8,+8,q. 8S, and S,, are 
indeed different states, and whatever connection exists between 
them is merely causal. This dovetails with a crucial feature of 
the hierarchy: The ‘ green’ in ‘ awareness of green’ is not the 
“green ’ of the object language as it occurs in ‘a is green’, but 
its name. And that the ‘green’ of the second language is the 
name of the ‘green’ of the first is, in a sense I have already 
discussed, extraneous to either. 

Pragmatic metalanguages as they are ordinarily conceived, 
and as I -conceive them, speak about both the propositional 
attitudes and their contents, intentions, or referents, whatever 
expression you prefer. That means that there ought to be, in 
the second language for instance, a precise compound statement 
with the text ‘a is green and awareness of a being green’. That 
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the hierarchy contain such compounds, in the precise linguistic 
sense of ‘compound’, is essential since it is the purpose of 
pragmatics to formulate precisely such statements as ‘ Belief 
. that a is green if a is green and awareness of a being green ’. 
Yet the second atomic component of this molecular statement is 
not the object language statement with the “same ” text (‘a is ° 
green ’), just as ‘ Hund ’ in an earlier illustration is not ‘ chien ’. 
Our ordinary language does not make this distinction nor 
does, accordingly, the model. Naturally not; otherwise our 
ordinary language would be much closer to the ideal matrix than 
it actually is. 


VII 


It may seem that I have reached the end of my argument. In 
fact, I have merely prepared some tools and have still to show 
that they can be put to the use I have claimed for them. In 
other words, what can the preceding discussion contribute to the 
analysis of Self and the cluster of those questions which are closely 
related to this particular analysis ? Some of these problems are 
extremely difficult and I do, at present, not even know what to 
believe with respect to them. So I shall in conclusion offer but 
very few and very tentative remarks. All I intend to prove by 
these remarks, and all I can hope to prove at the moment, is 
that, if one accepts what might be called the metalinguistic 
approach, one is in a position to undertake these very difficult 
analyses within the metaphysics of the new positivism. 

1. Whenever I have attempted to relate propositional attitudes 
to the ideal matrix, I suggested for their texts such rather 
awkward expressions as ‘ awareness of a being green’ or ‘ imagin- 
ing green’ instead of the ordinary sentences ‘I am aware that 
a is green’ or ‘I imagine something green’. The reason for 
these tedious transcriptions is, of course, that the ordinary 
phrases, by grammatical implication, make the acts into relational 
universals. If this is not another linguistic illusion, the term 
‘I’ must have a referent, and this referent must be either a 
particular, or an undefined descriptive universal, or something 
that stands to particulars in a relation similar to that in which, 
according to some, phenomenological or perceptual things stand — 
to those particulars which they call sense data. Doubt whether. 
there is, in this sense, a referent of ‘I’ has been seriously enter- 
tained by all empiricists and positivists, and not by them alone. 
G. E. Moore, for instance, expresses this doubt in a remarkable 
passage in his essay on “‘ The Status of Sense Data”: “It is 
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istic quite possible, I think, that there is no entity whatever which 
e of deserves to be called ‘I’ or ‘me’ or ‘my mind’; and hence 
elief nothing whatever is ever directly apprehended by me .. . that 
om”. is why I wished to explain that the fundamental relation which 
it is I wish to call direct apprehension, is one which quite possibly 
a is never holds between me and any sensible.” Here I wish to 
en’. suggest that in the ideal matrix ‘awareness’ is not a relation 
nor between two terms but a predicate that takes a single argument. In 
our ‘awareness of a being green ’, for instance, the single argument 
han is the whole clause following ‘ of’, that is, the name of a state- 


ment of the object language. If that is so, or, as I may perhaps 
permit myself to say at this stage of the discussion, if awareness 
is really a predicate, then it is clear that there need not be a Self 
in the sense in which positivists, and not only positivists, have 


In doubted that there is one. The unfortunate thing is that because 
10W they did not want to admit relational awareness, the positivists 
In eliminated awareness entirely, by surgery, as I have termed it 
the before. James, on the other hand, unable to admit relational 
ely elements of this kind, substituted instead relations between 
are givennesses ; thus he himself committed, at this crucial point, 
; to what he had elsewhere so incisively criticized as the psychologist’s 
but fallacy. 
by It is probably worth mentioning that the English term, 
, Is ‘awareness ’, may relate to any language of the hierarchy from 
stic _ the second on, just as ‘a is green’ may relate to all of them, 
ult including the first. But the first ‘awareness’ in ‘ awareness of 
awareness of green’ is not the same as the ‘awareness’ in 
des ‘awareness of green’, just as ‘dog’, in an earlier illustration, is 
her not ‘ Hund ’. 
rin- I just said that if there were an empirical Self, and if it were 
hat not either a particular or an undefined descriptive universal, it 
for would have to be related to particulars—presumably those 
ary denoted in the higher levels of the matrix—in the same manner 
nal in which phenomenal or perceptual things supposedly relate to 
rm what the particulars of the object language denote. Now I want 
ae to call attention to the fact that I have spoken of phenomenal or 
ing perceptual things, not of physical objects, as realists and sub- 
ch, stantialists understand the latter expression. The problem of 
nd the Self can indeed be separated from that of substances and 
ner physical objects. I do, in fact, like all positivists, hold views 
er- that one may characterize as derived from, or greatly influenced 
ne. by the antisubstantialist analyses of Berkeley and Hume, and 
ble I have alluded to them earlier in this paper when I spoke of the 
Is good meanings of esse est percipi. But this is beside the point ; 
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the point is that the issue of the Self is a different issue. Much of 
the more recent realistic philosophizing, particularly in America, 
is apparently not aware of this difference. G. E. Moore’s analysis 
is more circumspect and, therefore, more penetrating, or so at 
least it seems to me. 

2. When I suggested that some mental verbs do not “ really ” 
refer to relations, I did not mean to imply that there are no 
undefined descriptive relations in the metalanguages of the ideal 
matrix. I have merely expressed the opinion that there are no 
such relations whose terms refer to anything that could be called 
‘I’. Whether there are others is one of the points on which I 
hesitate to voice an opinion, though I am inclined to believe 
that there are some. But if there are any, then one might 
reasonably expect to find at least one in the area of memory. 
For one could probably argue that whenever one remembers a 
green patch, and when this memory does not extend beyond the 
specious present, the text of one’s consciousness reads, in correct 
translation: ‘a is green and 6 is green and (6 being green) R 
(a being green) ’, where ‘ R’ signifies the root relation pertaining 
to memory. Here 6 is of course what we ordinarily call the 
memory image of a. I do not believe that ‘a earlier than b’ 
must be added to the suggested text, though whenever this text 
is true ‘a earlier than 6’ is also true. But this may be merely 
a contingent fact. While I am very hesitant and dubious about 
all this, there is at least one objection I would meet with con- 
fidence. Some may indeed take exception to the text I have 
tentatively proposed because it puts memory entirely on the 
higher levels of the matrix. This is, to my mind, exactly as it 
ought to be, for in remembering we do not merely experience 
some content but also its being a memory, that is, a certain kind 
of act. In the case of memory the diaphanous element imposes 
itself upon us, as it were. But I can think of another criticism 
that carries more weight. Some analysts would, I believe, 
insist that one may remember with certainty without, however, 
being certain that what one “remembers” is the memory of 
something. This could be more easily expressed if ‘ remembering ’ 
were a predicate, not a relation. But then it might be possible 
to overcome this difficulty by dealing separately with the specious 
present. 

I just said that one “could argue”, and I have argued myself 
in a way which some might feel comes dangerously close to what 
I have deprecated earlier as rational psychology. I am aware 
of this apparent inconsistency, but I believe I have said enough 
to explain why this inconsistency is more apparent than real. 
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3. It will be noticed that I have not even considered the 


possibility of basing memory on an undefined descriptive universal, 
either predicate or relation, of the object language. Yet the 
“faintness ” by which Hume tried to distinguish between ideas 
and impressions is, properly speaking, just such a predicate. 
Other writers, among them Russell in the Inquiry, have tied 
the discussion of memory to the assumption of an undefined 
descriptive relation in the object language. This relation 
which they call ‘similarity’ allegedly also has something to do 
with the status and givenness of universals. All this is, in my 
opinion, an unfortunate confusion. Let me throw out some 
hints how I believe it can be disentangled by an analysis of the 
notion of similarity. (a) ‘Similar’ is, in ordinary English, used 
in an elliptical way, which has no correlate in a precise language. 
What I have in mind is, simply, that whenever we say that two 
objects a and b are similar we have said virtually nothing if we 
do not say in what respect they are similar (and this we can 
express without the use of ‘similar’). All we could possibly 
mean otherwise is that a and b have at least one property in 
common. This can be expressed by means of variables : (af) 
(f(a) . f(0), so no universal ‘ similarity ’ is involved. The situation 
is, in some respects, not unlike that which obtains with respect to 

‘equal’. (b) One can meaningfully ask the question how many 
of the undefined—and thus, in one sense, given—universals of an 
axiomatic schema of the object language could be dispensed with 
if one were to start from a space-time axiomatics and, in addition, 
a symmetrical, reflexive, non-transitive relation called ‘similarity’. 
Such a relation would probably not be intuitive and, therefore, 
not given in another sense. But we know from physics that any 
axiomatics may have such “submerged parts”. If (a) and the 


nature of the problem formulated in (b) are clearly understood, 


one sees also that (b) is neither the problem of memory nor that 
of universals. That the confusion of these three analyses— 
memory, universals, similarity—is essentially a psychologism and 
does preclude the correct analysis of Self is perhaps most impres- 
sively demonstrated by Kant’s arguments for the transcendental 
unity of apperception. 

- 4, Contemporary analysts are very fond of disputing whether 
and in what sense it can be said that only atomic statements 
about sense data are indubitable and incorrigible while no 
generalized statement and no statement that turns out to be 
generalized after reduction—in a special sense of ‘ reduction ’— 
to a sense data basis has this remarkable quality. One way of 
stating one of the puzzles involved in this dispute is the following : 
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The thesis itself is no tautology and, therefore, a factual state- 
ment that does not itself belong to the class of statements that 
are, according to it, incorrigible and indubitable. This seems 
paradoxical. I should like to suggest that the thesis itself is an 
axiom of (each of) the pragmatic metalanguages, what Carnap 
would call a P-law, and that it is, therefore, indeed hypothetical, 
dubitable and corrigible in the Humean sense. Yet on the other 
hand this very hypothesis, in conjunction with others that contain 
other mental verbs such as ‘ verifying’, expresses in its text 
what we mean when we say that basic verification is both in- 
dubitable and incorrigible and therefore, in a certain sense, not 
hypothetical. If the matter is put in this manner the paradox 
disappears.* 

5. If there is nothing that could be called ‘I’, then it is a good 
question to ask which features of the ideal matrix reflect them- 
selves in the ‘I’ of our ordinary language or, to put the same 
thing differently, which features of the world cause our conscious- 
ness of Self to be as it actually is. There are, I believe, two main 
features of this kind. The first has something to do with the 
way we experience our body, for this body is indeed a particular 
in the same sense in which stars and stones are particulars and it 
can, therefore, be tagged with a name. But this body is of 
course not the kind of thing philosophers mean by ‘ Self ’, whether 
or not they believe that there is a Self. The second feature has 
something to do with what we mean, in-a common sense way, by 
the existence of other minds related to other bodies.? But it is 
not my intention to discuss the mind-body problem in this paper. 


1 See also the paper by Hinshaw referred to on p. 219, n. 2. 

2 See also p. 205, n. 1. Avery confused paper on the mind-body problem 
that I have published some time ago could be greatly improved by introduc- 
ing the hierarchical structure of language into its argument. Reference is 
made to “An empiricist schema of the psychophysical problem ”, Phil. 
Sci., 9, 1942, 72-91. 


II—OBEDIENCE TO CONSCIENCE. 
By H. D. Lewis. 


L 


THERE are many ways in which the hold of a people on the 
ultimacy of ethical conceptions is apt to be undermined in an 
age of transition. One of the most insidious, because it pre- 
supposes much that is true, is the following. It is urged that, 
even if there is an objective truth and an ultimate right or wrong 
to the alternatives that confront us in practice, yet every in- 
dividual must be guided by his fallible conscience and, therefore, 
so the argument goes, a duty is always for everyone that which 
he takes to be his duty. The final answer for all practical pur- 
poses in ethics is subjectivism. Every age and every society 
must abide by its own standards and never presume to claim 
any inherent superiority to any other. Into the support which 
this attitude derives from other assumptions about ethical 
principles, and from the circumstances of the present time, we 
shall not attempt to enquire. Our aim will be the limited one 
of considering what is involved in the principle that everyone 
must obey his own conscience, and it will be urged that many 
confusions into which we are apt to fall can be dispelled when 
we view this principle in the right perspective. 


Il. 


We must begin by noting an obvious condition of moral 
responsibility, namely that the agent should be aware of the 
distinction between right and wrong. It has not always been 
so apparent that a failure to discover what is required of him 
in a particular case exonerates the agent in the same way. But. 
there does not seem to be any valid reason for making a radical 
distinction between these two forms of ethical blindness. Nor 
is it very common to-day to suppose that ignorance or error in 
_ regard to the nature of our duties, or the defection that is due to 
such ignorance or error, is itself an instance of the kind of imper- 
fection for which we are morally responsible. Censure is with- 
held more especially where defective judgment arises from 
ignorance of facts, but even where there is a faulty ethical judg- 
ment, we do not, as a rule, count that in itself a fault of the agent 
in the properly moral sense. Our ignorance may, of course, be 
due to neglect in the past, for, as has often been pointed out by 
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moral philosophers, ethical insight requires to be cultivated—the 
conscience which is little regarded is blunted and distorted. 
But, in that case, it is for our neglect in the past, or the failure 
to take sufficient pains to find out what is our duty, and not for 
the failure to discharge that duty here and now that we are 
accountable. Insensitiveness in regard to ethical standards, 
as in esthetic matters, is indeed to be deeply deplored ; but we 
can hardly be blamed for it, and if anyone is able to assure us in 
regard to an act which we consider it wrong for him to have done, 
that he did not know (or think) it was wrong, then we consider 
him to have produced as valid an excuse as if he had shown that 
he could not have avoided the act. In neither case was there a 
defection which he ‘could help’. The former plea is as firmly 
established as the latter. We forgive, “for they know not what 
they do”. 

The adoption of this attitude is one mark of an enlightened or 
civilized community. A primitive people looks to the outward 
effects of action, or, at any rate, it draws no distinction between 
the effects and the intention, an attitude for which there is much 
evidence in parts of the Old Testament. Indeed, we sometimes 
read of a visitation of the God of Israel on his people because of 
a blindness which he himself, in his wrath, has accentuated. And 
it is a not unimportant sign of a lapse into more primitive atti- 
tudes in much of our religious thought in these recent years of 
tumult and confusion that influential religious thinkers should 
revert so readily, and with such lack of discrimination, to the more 
naively fatalistic parts of the teaching of the ‘ post-exilic writers ’. 

It is not, indeed, usual to allow the plea of ignorance in law. 
This is mainly because it is presumed that the citizen has the 
means of ascertaining what the law of his country requires of 
him. And where, in some circumstances, that is not ensured, 
even if expediency requires that the law be allowed to take its 
course, we do not think one whit the worse of persons who fall 
foul of the law through unavoidable ignorance of its nature. 
Normally, the law itself underlines the fact that it is for ‘ malice ’ 
that is ‘aforethought’ and ‘ wilful’ misconduct that men are 
accountable. 

This is not peculiar to modern times. Little though ve idea 
of obligation had impressed itself upon the mind of the Greeks, 
they were not unaware that ignorance exonerates. This is 
evidenced in Aristotle’s celebrated account of deliberate action, 
nothwithstanding the difficulty he found in reconciling the ad- 
mission with other features of his theory of conduct. For us who 
have been taught, by notable individual thinkers like Kant as 
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well as by the general ethical and religious tradition of the West, 
ted how fundamental is the idea of obligation for the moral sed there 
will be less reluctance to accept its serene 


lure 

for 

are Il. 

rds, It is one of these implications that the moral worth of a person 
49 does not depend on the rightness or value of the end at which 

ae he aims, much less on the actual effects of his actions. It depends 

rie on his determination to do the best he can “ according to his 

79 lights” : if he sets himself to do what is ‘ subjectively right ’, in 
7 the technical term of to-day, and does so ‘ because it is right’, 

nip his worth as a moral agent is assured. By ‘subjectively right 


h act’ we mean the act which appears right to any particular 
= person. In strictness we should distinguish between (A) the act 
which is really right, ‘the objectively right act’, (B) the act 


a which is right relatively to the situation as the agent conceives 
‘ it, and (C) the act which seems right to the agent. B and C are 
om distinctions we must draw because the agent may be mistaken 
- about the ethical significance of the facts before him. We do 
Bi not, however, require to consider these distinctions very closely 
i for our purpose.’ It will be enough to bear in mind the general 
ms distinction between the act which seems right and the one which 
really is so. 
ld : The need for a distinction of this kind is brought home to us 
especially by the ethical disputes and perplexities which we meet 
7d almost every day, and which, in their acuter forms, lead to the 
si most agonising, if also, in some ways, the most ennobling, experi- 
. ences. Since, with the best will in the world, we are often be- 
; f wildered and baffled, it must often happen that we shall have done 
d our duty to the full, in one sense, namely, that of obeying the 
its dictate of our own conscience, but, at the same time, shall also 
all have done what, im another sense, a sense that does not directly 
" affect the estimation of moral worth, is altogether wrong. 


; There seems to be no escape from this conclusion. The clear 
enunciation of the principles in question by some recent ethical 
writers opens the way for the solution of many dilemmas, and 
the adoption of a more reasonable attitude in practice. It is, 


es however, a principle viewed with the greatest suspicion by a 
pe great many other writers. 

a An excellent instance of the kind of situation which calls for 
ry the distinction we are stressing is supplied by Professor Laird in 
ho 1They are very fully discussed by Sir David Ross in The Foundations 


as of Ethics. See sit chapter 7. 
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an article entitled, ‘On doing one’s best’.!_ But the article also 
illustrates the reluctance of writers to bring the issue to a head. 
Professor Laird admits that ““ we commonly hold that the persons 
we call wrong-headed but honest fanatics are to be admired for 
doing what seems to them best”. But they may also require 
to be restrained if “their action is very mischievous ”, and “the 
manifest consequence is that we do not believe that everyone 
ought to do what seems to him probably best according to the 
best of his lights”.? But it is hardly satisfactory to leave the 
matter there. What I believe should be said is that, in one sense, 
everyone ought to act according to his lights, in another sense, 
the sense in which the deluded fanatic is doing what is wrong, 
he ought not. It will not do to say, as some have suggested, 
that the admiration we have for the fanatic is divorced from his 
doing what is right. That would lead to an embarrassing divorce 
of moral worth from obligation. What we require is a subsidiary 
meaning of ought. 


IV. 


There have been several attempts to avoid this conclusion. 
Professor Laird himself returns to the topic in his article ‘ “ Sub- 
jective’ and “Objective” in Morals’. But he does not 
substantially modify his original view. He declares: “I agree 
with Sidgwick that ‘no act can be absolutely right which is 
believed by the agent to be wrong’”. Also: “ bis conscientious 
action cannot be right if his conscience errs”. It is admitted, 
however, that “‘ conscientious action may always be better than 
the contra-conscientious ”, better here meaning “more highly 
commendable from a moral point of view”’.> But do we not 
consider it better because it is a case of doing one’s duty? It 
may be linguistically awkward to have to say that it may be our 
duty (in one sense) to do what is wrong. But we cannot avoid 
this unless we are prepared to deny that it is significant in every 
situation to tell a person that he ought to obey his conscience. 
To put the matter otherwise, there must be some sense in which 
it is always and essentially right to do what our conscience 
requires. Most people would consider this the more important 
use of ‘ ought’ and ‘right’, and this is why it is so hard to per- 
suade them that we can also be said to have a duty without 
being aware of it.® 

A somewhat bolder attempt to deal with the problem is that 

1 Philosophy, January, 1931. * Op. cit., p. 65. 


3 Minp, January, 1941. 4 Op. cit., p. 55. 
5 Op. cit., p. 56. * See below, Section VII. 
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also of the late Professor de Burgh. He has given the repudiation of 
ead. -our principle a position of central importance in the elaboration 
sons of his own metaphysical views.! Briefly the argument is this. 
1 for There can be no doubt of the absolute character of the obligation 
pod to obey our conscience. But “we can never know, in any 

the particular situation what it is really right to do. We know 
rone indeed that it is always right, really and absolutely right, to do 
the what we believe to be right. . . . But this knowledge is purely 
the formal and gives no clue to the matter of moral obligation. 
nse, Our beliefs and judgments as to material rightness .. . are 
nse, notoriously liable to error. . . . We never get beyond what we, 
ong; or other persons judge to be right. . . . Once again, to put the 
ted, paradox in its most glaring form, if we are never able to know 
his our duty how can we perform it? And if we are never able to 
orce perform it, what meaning is there in calling it our duty ?”? 
lary No attempt is made to avoid this paradox. Morality is boldly 


asserted to depend on the command to will ‘‘ what can neither 
be willed nor known ”’,? it is the “endeavour to achieve the 
impossible”. For the solution of this and “analogous anti- - 


ion. nomies ” we must go “ beyond the confines of ethics into the 
ub- field of religion 
not - Now whether there are, or are not, antinomies that point to 
sree religion as their solution will not be considered here. Neither 
1 1s will we consider what is the significance for a final view of reality 
‘ous - of the imperfection in our ethical knowledge, and the obvious 
ied, limitations that beset us in practice. But I think we may well 
han Taise our voice against the exploitation of a ‘ paradox’ for which 
my there isa simple solution. The defectiveness of ethical knowledge, 
not and the obstacles that stand in the way of outward achievement, 

It have nothing to do with the properly moral worth of the agent. 
our It only gives point to the need to distinguish between the ‘ inner’ 
oid and ‘outer’ meanings of ‘doing our duty’. The procedure of 
ery de Burgh savours strongly of the artificial way in which Kant 
Ice. sought grounds for belief in immortality by looking, not to actual 
ich ethical achievement, but to an insurmountable defect in the moral 
nce life—or what appeared so to him. 
ant The paradox to which de Burgh attached so much importance 
er- is discussed in some detail by H. Osborne in his The Philosophy 
out of Value, Chapter XI. He offers a rather unusual solution. 
hat 1A short statement of the view developed in Professor de Burgh’s 

‘books will be found in his articles on “ Right and Good”, in Philosophy, 
Vol. V and VI. 5 
2 Philosophy, October, 1930, p. 582. 3 Op. cit., p. 583. 

I. ‘ Op. cit., p. 588. 5 Op. cit., p. 588. 
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ing on the assumption “that conscience is on the whole 
a veridical faculty ’, he maintains that the fundamental moral 
tule is that a person should act in a way that ensures the fullest 
discharge of duty on the part of men generally. Obeying one’s 
conscience will be the best means of fulfilling this aim. There- 
fore, for the maxim “I ought always to do the best practicable 
act” we substitute the “ wider maxim ‘I ought to adopt that 
rule of conduct which is most likely to ensure that I and all men, 
present and to come, will produce a greater amount of positive 
value throughout our lives than would be ensured by any alter- 
native rule’”.1 But this can only provide a solution of our 
paradox by disregarding the fact that it is the individual that 
can have a duty and that it is his duty to act in a particular 
situation. Osborne, in fact, gives his case away by admitting 
that his theory cannot take “the particular ethical situation or 
the single individual as its unit for discussion. It is necessary 
to take as the ultimate unit for ethics the notion of mankind as 
a single ethical substance... .” This appears to me to run 
counter to the clearest deliveries of the moral consciousness. 
This would be readily admitted by Professor C. A. Campbell, 
whose criticism of the idea of ‘objective duty’ is of a very 
revealing kind, notwithstanding the sternness with which it is 
pressed. He brings much vehemence to bis denunciation of 
“the whole conception of objective rightness” as “one of the 
most confused, and confusing, in the sphere of morals”’.2 This 
is, in some ways, surprising. For Campbell dissociates himself 
altogether from a view such as that of de Burgh, he is in fact at 
the opposite extreme. Difficulties would never arise for him from 
the need to consider the ‘material’ (de Burgh) or content of 
obligation in our estimation of the agent’s devotion to duty. 
Neither ignorance nor incapacity have any direct influence on 
the free effort of will in terms of which he would evaluate the 
moral worth of the agent. It would therefore appear that there 
is no obstacle to regarding the question of what we ought to 
do outwardly or ‘ objectively’ as a separate one. Indeed, this 
appears to be especially required by the theory in question. 
There need, of course, be no serious dispute about the terms 
which are most appropriate here. If it be thought less confusing 
- to speak of a ‘ moral end ’ rather than an ‘ objective ’ obligation 
the issue would cause little stir. But the point is that Campbell 
will not allow that there can be a ‘moral end’ which is not 
directly a moral end to the agent. ‘‘ There is only one end which 


1H. Osborne, The Philosophy of Value, p. 119. 
2 Scepticism and Construction, p. 252. 
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hole we can say in strictness all men ought to strive to attain, and that 
oral is the end, be it what it may, which each individual agent presents 
llest to himself as morally the best”.1 If any persons could not 
ne’s present an end to themselves as ‘ morally-right ’, “ if the end in 
ere- question could not be their moral end, it is nonsense to suggest 
able that they ‘ ought ’ to be aiming at it”. . . . “It is the extremity 
that of theory a hold that a man ‘ ought’ to do what he believes to 
nen, be wrong ”.? “It seems undeniable that that which each man 
tive ought to ci is to pursue his own ideal”.° 
lter- Now Campbell is especially concerned here with the problem 
our of moral evaluation. And this, without doubt, may be allowed 
that him ; in any sense in which ‘doing one’s duty ’ involves the © 
ular ‘attainment of moral value there can be no obligation other than 
ting that of following our own ideals whatever their nature. But 
1 or it is precisely this which induces us to postulate another meaning 
ary of obligation. The ideals which we severally present to ourselves 
1 as are, after all, deals, claims that one course rather than another 
run be followed ; and there must be some sense in which it cannot 

be true, in the same situation, that more than one course should 
ell, be finally adopted—or if not there is an end to all controversy, 
ery and ethics becomes a chaos. Campbell, in fact, speaks in the 
t is same breath of a man’s ideal undergoing “ refinement, elaboration, _ 
| of or even reform”. But in that case there must be a sense in 
the | which we ought to do something which we do not now consider 
This , obligatory upon us ; it is not thus so absurd “ to hold that a man 
self ought to do what he believes to be wrong ”.® 
5 at Yes, it will be answered, but in that case we are using this 
fom term (moral end) as “signifying the most satisfying state of 
| Of mankind, or something of the sort, without any direct implication 
ity. of ‘ oughtness’”’.6 But are we? Do we not rather say ‘ We 
on ought to seek the perfection of mankind ’ (if that is our ideal) and 
the try to persuade our fellows, who do not agree, that this is what 
ere they ought to do? We cannot speak of the subsidiary question 
| to of morality, the question we put to ourselves when we are already 
his resolved to do our duty as anything other than the question, 

‘What in particular ought I to do’? And this ‘ ought’, while 
‘ms it does not directly affect moral evaluation, is none the less an 
ing ultimate ethical ought—it can only be translated into terms that 
ion are really synonymous with itself, for example, ‘ ideal’, ‘ moral 
ell end’. It is not a hypothetical ought or the kind of ought we 
hot have in arithmetic when we assert that some addition ought to 
we 1 and * Scepticism and Construction, p. 251. 

2 Op. cit., p. 252. 4 Scepticism and Construction, p. 252. 
5 Op. cit., p. 251. 6 Op. cit., p. 253. 
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give us a certain total, or, in day to day affairs, that it ought to 
be hot this afternoon, meaning that it will be hot if the conditions 
are as we take them. 

We must, in short, press on our critic the situation described 
by Laird. The fanatic is deluded, but about what is he deluded ? 
About the facts, it may be answered ; but may there not also be 
an error of moral judgment ? and even if the error in its substance 
is only about facts, it is responsible for an error about the duty of 
the fanatic. To put the matter otherwise—Conscience is fallible 
{that can hardly be denied), but about what is it fallible? Clearly 
our consciences claim to enlighten us about our duties. If, then, 
we can be mistaken about our duty, we can have a duty without 
knowing that we have that duty or, for that reason, being able 
to discharge it. 

The arguments of Campbell, however, serve to make it very 
plain why there is such reluctance to allow that there can be a 
duty which we do not acknowledge or impose on ourselves. He 
wishes to safeguard especially the conditions of moral respon- 
sibility. And if we become very preoccupied with ‘ objective’ 
tightness, or limit the term to this more outward reference, there 
may ensue such a divorce of morality from obligation as will 
much confuse us about the conditions of responsibility. The 
misgiving is not without a great deal of foundation. But the 
matter cannot be pursued closely here. All that we require to 
note is that there is a serious pitfall into which the unwary may 
easily fall in making the distinction between various senses of 
obligation or rightness. But this does not convert the distinction 
into an “easy solvent’ * to be summarily dismissed ; it provides 
no justification for refusing to acknowledge a distinction which 
seems so unavoidable. If the distinction holds, it holds, however 
hard it may be to present it without ambiguity. 


1 For example, by thinking of rightness solely in terms of what ought 
to be done, several ethical writers come to an easy acquiescence in the 
view that moral freedom is merely the freedom to do what we will, whereas, 
if freedom is required by responsibility at all, if ‘ought’ implies ‘can’, 
it must be freedom to will. The question whether this is so and what it 
involves has been much neglected in many notable ethical discussions of 
recent years. This, I should contend, is a prime source of confusion in 
recent ethics, the more so since those who have brought the idea of obliga- 
tion and rightness into especial prominence have, for the most part, been 
the worst offenders. 

2 Scepticism and Construction, p. 253. 
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Vv. 


It is in the light of this conclusion that we can form a reason- 
able view of the attitude that should be adopted by society 
towards those who find themselves unable, for reasons of con- 
science, to observe its rules, especially such as are embodied in 
the ‘law of the land’. The issue has been clouded by much 
confusion which we can ascribe very largely to the failure to draw 
the distinctions we have stressed above. It takes this form. 
An individual, it is noted, ought always to obey his own con- 
science ; but it must be his right to do what he ought to do, and, 
therefore, no other person can have a right to prevent him from 
doing so. This reasoning is implicit, but not always very clearly 
formulated, in much of the anarchist strain in our democratic 
traditions, especially that which derives directly, as do some of the 
most distinctive and influential factors in British democracy, 
from puritan teaching in the time of the Commonwealth. 
But it is clearly very specious reasoning, and we have already 
shown that the conclusion hardly conforms to the attitude we 
generally adopt in practice. For there are few who will not be 
willing to restrain the deluded fanatic at some point. And the 
way we have to think of that procedure is evident when we dis- 
tinguish clearly between the duty of every person to do what 
seems to him his duty, and what is ‘ really’ or ‘ outwardly ’ his 
duty. When we restrain someone against his own conviction it 
is on the basis of what we consider to be ‘ outwardly ’ his duty. 
And it is important that this should be admitted without pre- 
varication. For, otherwise, the plea for exemption on grounds 
of conscience is seriously prejudiced by being confused with the 
wholly untenable view that conscience exempts invariably and 
wholly. 

Repudiating the latter view, then, we have now to ask whether 
a ‘ conscientious objection ’ has a bearing on the question whether 
the law should take its normal course in the case of persons who 
offend on ‘conscientious’ grounds? Should there be exemp- 
tion or some similar suspension of legal proceedings? Most 
persons in this country would give an affirmative answer. And 
the law endorses their view even in the grave matter of national 
service in time of war. What justifies this attitude ? 

One answer that can be given to this question is that usually 
denoted by the rather ambiguous term ‘expediency’. It is 
this. Compulsion avails little in many cases of conscientious 
objection. The more sincere the objection the less likely is it 
to yield to threats and punishment. On the contrary it will 
often be sharpened by opposition of that kind. Persecution, 
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moreover, ensures for the objector much sympathy and support ; 
passions are apt to be inflamed by it. Conscientious objectors 
can, moreover, be set to useful work in ways which are not 
contrary to their principles. In many cases, as at present in 
the case of military service, the numbers concerned are few and 
their attitude not very infectious. While the exemptions allowed 
by the law may afford a cover for some malingering, the loss to 
national service is small in comparison with the trouble and 
confusion that would ensue from any attempt to enforce con- 
scription on all of military age. 

But is this all that can be said ? That it represents the attitude 
of many people is, I think, plain. But is not tolerance in such 
cases very uncertain and watery ? Can we not find for it a basis 
more respectful to the objector and more integral to the prin- 
ciples by which a democratic community lives ? 

This, as we have urged, cannot be found in the belief that 
conscience invariably exempts, but there is nothing here to 
preclude the possibility that conscientious scruples do, to some 
extent and in some matters, directly afford a ground for ex- 
emption. And it is for this reason that we can speak significantly 
of the ‘ sanctity of conscience ’ 

There is much confused thinking about the ‘sanctity of con- 
science’. And many who would not be prepared to abide in 
practice by their principles, continue to write and speak as if 
every scruple of conscience deserved the same respect and was 
never to be frustrated. Such excesses, as we have already 
stressed, must be avoided. But the term does denote something 
of the utmost importance. What is this ? 

The essential consideration here is the supreme inherent worth 
that attaches to the determination to do one’s duty. This, of 
course, is not diminished where outward restraint is placed upon 
the agent or if he has to endure penalties and ostracism. The 
glory of the saint is not dimmed but brightened by his martyrdom. 
But it would be perverse indeed to seek therein an extenuation 
of the wrongfulness of persecution. We do not perpetuate 
privation because of the fortitude which may be exhibited in 
the face of it. On the contrary the greater the desert, the more 
urgent the need for alleviation. Similarly, there is a special 
wrongfulness in the imposition of a sanction on conscientious 
action, however much it may be required to avoid a greater 
wrong. This is because it involves treating with disrespect that 
which is deserving of the highest regard. We may not agree 
with Kant that nothing is good besides the good will but we can 
certainly say that the good will shines with a radiance nowhere 
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else seen in the life of man. We therefore owe it a respect which 
should always give us pause before we impose any penalty on 
the conscientious pursuit of mischievous ends (or such as seem 
so to us). Those who are sensitive to the supreme worth of moral 
goodness will always for this reason be reluctant to make the path 
of the honest man hard. Admittedly, it is not always possible 
to know when we are dealing with honest men, and there are 
certain forms of arrogance and stubbornness which masquerade 
as determined adherence to conviction. Nor is it a mark of respect 
never to put a conviction to the trial. Morality is not a plant of 
tender growth. Even so, when all allowance has been made for 
these and for kindred considerations, there remains a hard core of 
respect for conscience which should be a prime factor in the 
attitude of individuals and the community towards those whose 
conduct seems otherwise to warrant a sanction of some kind. 
This, I think, is what we have mainly in mind when we speak 
of the ‘ sanctity of conscience ’ 

But it has also to be fertieinBared that, in addition to the 
respect we owe to the attitude of moral resolution, there is a duty 
to encourage the cultivation of it, both for its inherent worth and 
for its usefulness to society. Ill fares. the community that pro- 
duces not upright as well as enlightened citizens. But the 
atmosphere created by penalising conscientious scruples hardly 
conduces to a high regard for moral integrity. While in theory 
it is possible to distinguish between condemnation of outward 
conduct and censure of moral character, and while the distinction 
should always be kept before our minds, it would be too Utopian 
to expect the measures required for effective restraint not to bring 
the characters of persons against whom it is directed into some 
contempt, especially where sanctions take a legal form. Here, 
then, is a further reason why we should be mindful what we are 
about in dealing with ‘ matters of conscience’. And this is, I 
believe, also comprehended by the term ‘ sanctity of conscience ’. 

A further reason for toleration, but one that has been em- 
phasised more in regard to the freedom to express opinions that 
seem mischievous or subversive than in the more difficult case of 
action in accordance with those opinions, is the presumption that 
the ‘resister’ may be witnessing to an important, if, possibly, 
a one-sided, truth upon which the health and prosperity of society 
depends. It is possible also that he may be found in due course 
to have been more right than his society. 

The course which various forms of censorship have taken in 
the past, and the proneness of a people to stone its prophets more 
often than it welcomes the wise innovator, favour most the mature 
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counsel of Gamaliel even in cases where there appears on the 
surface to be little likelihood that we are ‘ fighting against God ’. 
There is, as indeed I have insisted, a limit to this freedom, but it is 
a limit less readily reached where its privileges are exercised with 
a due sense of responsibility. Much as an individual must hesitate 
more before resorting to unconstitutional actions in a democratic 
community which affords opportunity for persuasion and con- 
stitutiqnal change—a matter to which we shall return—so the 
community ought to be more tolerant of the resister who normally 
shows due regard for orderly procedure and does not require the 
gravity of the measures he feels compelled to adopt brought home 
to him by the emphatic condemnation of society. But we cannot 
enter into these matters in detail here or allow ourselves to 
embark on a treatment of the general question of toleration. 
It must suffice for our present purpose to indicate in a general 
way how we must think of the ‘right of conscience’. And if 
it be allowed that the ‘ appeal to conscience ’ is not to be lightly 
rejected we have also to note that it should not be lightly made. 
To this side of the matter we have now to turn. 


VI. 


In the sense of obligation which we must regard as the most 
fundamental, at any rate in so far as it is the one directly relevant 
to the evaluation of the agent, an individual will have done his 
duty by obeying his own conscience. To that extent he is a law 
to himself. In other regards he is not. And this, as was inti- 
timated in the preceding section, affords us our clue to the 
problem what attitude should be adopted towards those whose 
convictions bring them into conflict with established practice. 
But we have now to consider whether our conclusion has any 
other significance for the individual agent. Can it affect a man’s 
practice more directly to be told that there is a sense in which 
it may not be right for him to act as he thinks he ought to act ? 
Is he not bound to follow his own convictions? Must we not 
be content to leave the matter there ? 

This point is sometimes put by urging that the idea of ‘ object- 
ive duty’ resembles the notorious ‘ unknowable reality ’ of some 
metaphysical theories. Is it not too inaccessible to be significant ? 
While it may be true, for theory, that there is an ultimate right 
and wrong, practice must be guided by fallible opinions. ~ 

1 From my experience in teaching moral philosophy I should be inclined 
to say that this consideration is one of the main reasons for the attractive- 
ness of a relativist theory of morals. 
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Now the first point to be made here is that ethics is not unique 
in this respect. We have, in fact, for most purposes to be content 
with fallible beliefs. But that does not mean that there is not 
a truth to be known; our opinions ‘claim’ truth—they are 
about the world as it really is, and if we lose sight of this fact 
our purpose in seeking the truth may become so confused as 
seriously to mar our chances of attaining the fullest probability 
for our opinions in the spheres where absolute knowledge is 
not possible. ! 

In day to day affairs this will not happen very often. If I want 
to measure a field or find my way about a new district, the 
purpose in hand is sufficiently clear to keep me in pursuit of it. 
It is the real distance, the real way that I want. But when our 
purpose is more complicated, and has not a fairly immediate 
practical aim, we do not always keep our objective so clearly 
before us. 

This is especially true of ethics. For there is much in ethical 
matters to draw us away from a steady pursuit of the truth. 
This is where we must beware especially of prejudice and wishful- 
thinking ; and the variability of ethical opinions, far from inl 
ducing a greater exactitude of thought, has often the effect of 
discouraging effortful thinking about ethical questions. It is 
therefore all the more important to have it established that, in 
the sense that is important for practice, it may not be our duty 


. todo what we think is our duty. 


This will have the effect of inducing a greater readiness to take 
pains to ensure that the opinions we do form are as sound as we 
can make them. It will also help us to disentangle questions of 
outward duty from matters that are relevant only to the estima- 
tion of the moral worth of the agent. In this way our attention 
will be directed more effectively to the complicated features of the 
situations that confront us. We shall take a more objective and, 
thereby, a more comprehensive view of the problems of practice. 

It would indeed be impossible for any moral agent to disavow 
wholly the duty to find out what is his duty. For this has some 
relevance to every situation that confronts us, and it is very 
closely related to the idea of obligation as such. The ordinary 
person may not present this duty to himself in abstract terms, or 
reflect upon it. He can hardly fail to be aware of it if he is 
accountable at all. 

But while everyone will be aware, in some measure, of this duty, 
not many will appreciate the difficulties involved in the proper 


1 Whether it is possible, and in what regards, need not be considered 
for our purpose. 
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discharge of it. The average individual will content himself with 
the ‘ duties of his station’, and where these present difficulties, 
a summary solution will be found by simplifying the issue. This 
is what finds such substantial encouragement in the unadventur- 
ous shelving of responsibility by a one-sided insistence on the 
principle that a man must act according to the light which is 
given him. For the latter induces, or at any rate, perpetuates 
an unthinking, uncompromising attitude of mind which makes 
the individual in every sense a law to himself—which has such a 
regard for the ‘ inner light’ as to hide it under a bushel where it 
will never shine on the dreary, complicated and ao unromantic 
facts of the world about us. 

The supreme example of this procedure, in the more theoretical 
field, is the belief in inalienable rights ; and the mischief for which 
this belief has been responsible in practice has been so fully and 
so frequently exposed that it would be idle to mention it further 
here were it not that it is, in fact, far from exhausted. When 
some particularly ugly business is afoot, when exploitation or 
obstructiveness has to be dignified by a theory, we may count on 
the resurrection of ‘ inalienable rights’. A moderately innocent, 
but hardly less mischievous, form which it assumes is the enu- 
meration of abstract rights, often by the seemingly more pro- 
gressive thinkers. Such are the ‘right to happiness ’, the ‘ right 
to freedom ’ or the ‘ right to live’. Until they are given a specific 
content these avail little more than their prototypes, the cele- 
brated ‘bills of right’ and ‘fundamental laws’, to indicate 
something important to preserve. And while they appear to the 
unthinking to take us a long way, their main effect is to depart- 
mentalise our thought on ethical and social questions in such a 
way as to lead to boundless confusion when eventually we turn to 
the particular interconnected facts of the social situation. 

‘The elaboration of general principles has, of course, the highest 
importance. Their absence is only another indication of a 
limited view. It is the presentation of one-sided principles, or 
principles so abstract as to be more confusing than helpful, that 
must be deplored. Nor can society lightly dispense with firmness 
of conviction amongst its members, as Plato showed so effect- 
ively in his account of the ‘ democratic ’ man,! so unfortunately 
named. But the price of firmness ought not to be a limited 
outlook. Communities may be well served on occasion by the 
blind adherents to a principle of limited application, but that 
usually betokens some unhealthy, or at any rate, abnormal 
state ; their ruin is assured when fanaticisms prevail, for stability 


1 Republic, Book VIII, 560. 
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and the vitality that makes for continuous growth come from the 
character that seeks the most comprehensive view of its duties. 


VII. 


How much the failure to take a comprehensive view of our 
duties, and to acknowledge the perplexities that arise especially 
from the need to adjust one duty to another, is due to failure to 
make the distinctions we have stressed is shown very clearly by 
the course of modern ethical thought. For some of our pro- 
foundest and most influential thinkers have concluded that since 
we are morally responsible only for deliberate wrong-doing, it 
cannot be said that we ever have an obligation without being 
aware that we have it. The adoption of this view is facilitated 
in turn for the thinkers in question by their unawareness of the 
acuteness and extent of moral perplexity. If it is assumed that 
in fact there can be little doubt at any time what in particular 
we ought to do, then we shall not be much prompted to look ~ 
beyond the supreme importance of doing what we take to be our 
duty, or realise how much that principle requires to be supple- 
mented. 

This, I believe, is how we must understand the position of Kant. 
He stressed more than any other moralist the principle of ‘ duty 
for duty’s sake ’, and it is fully assumed in this paper that there 
is no ethical principle of greater importance than this. But 
such was the concern of Kant with the ‘ purity’ of our devotion 
to duty that he thought of duty as standing in such a relation to 
the conscientious will of the agent that there could be no doubt 
about the course of action to be followed. The belief that there 
are duties of ‘ perfect obligation ’, indisputable and invariable 
and flowing from the nature of the moral will itself, together with 
the very meagre acceptance of duties of ‘imperfect obligation ’, 
and the absence of serious reflection on the implications of the 
latter, is so related to the belief that our duty is ‘ the duty to do 


_ our duty’ that it is very hard to determine which of the two 


beliefs is most responsible for the other. 

This is thrown into high relief in the development of Kant’s 
views by some of his ‘ idealist’ followers. T. H. Green affords 
us a particularly good example. The adherence of Green to 
Kantian views is full of significance but it has not been sufficiently 
remarked. Moral theory is essentially ‘circular’ for Green 
because, for him, there is no criterion of duty that is not relative 
to the will to perform our duty. And since the ‘ articulation ’ or 
‘ filling ’ of duty stands in this special relation to the agent, even 
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though it may be said to be objective in the sense that it does not 
depend on the inclination of the individual, its nature can never 
be misconceived. This consequence Green was quite ready to 
accept. He repeatedly assures us that the conscientious man 
finds the path very clearly marked out for him.1 The only kind 
of perplexity which Green allows, and that in a somewhat un- 
certain fashion, is that which concerns the discernment of some 
independent duty which does not complicate our acceptance of 
standards already established.?, When the problem of perplexity 
is pressed on his notice he cuts the matter short by reaffirming 
the principle which precludes it. “There is no such thing as a 
conflict of duties ” for “in any situation a man’s duty is always 
one . . . having ascertained the course to be followed, the one 
duty is to do that duty ”.* 

The implications of this attitude are many, and they cannot 
be fully exhibited in one paper. But it will be evident that the 
suppositions we have noted bring us to the view that the members 
of society will recognise clearly the nature of one another’s duties. 
For the same reason our rights will always be ‘ conceded claims ’. 


1 We are constantly assured in Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics that “ it 
is only to cur limited vision that there can seem to be such a thing as good 
effects from an action that is bad in respect of the will which it represents. 
The good or evil in the motive of an action is exactly measured by the good 
or evil in its consequences ” (section 295). The only question of import- 
ance, then, is “ will our hearts be pure ?”’ (section 306). When we respond to 
the “ challenge to purify the heart” conscience ‘‘ speaks without ambi- 
guity ’ (section 316). Throughout his ethical writings Green adheres to this 
astounding confidence in the infallibility of conscience. See in particular 
Prolegomena to Ethics, Book IV, chapters I and II. 

2 This is seen very clearly in the following passage. Prolegomena to 
Ethics, section 353. ‘‘ We all recognise, and perhaps in‘some fragmentary 
way practise, virtues which both carry in themselves unfulfilled possibilities, 
and at the same time plainly point out the direction in which their own 
further development is to be sought for. It has already been sought in 
this treatise to trace the ideal of the cardinal virtues, as recognised by the 
conscience of Christendom. In none of these would the man who came 
nearest the ideal ‘ count himself to have attained ’, nor would he have any 
difficulty in defining the path of his further attainment. No one is eager 
enough to know what is true or make what is beautiful ; no one ready 
enough to endure pain and forgo pleasure in the service of his fellows ; 
no one impartial enough in treating the claims of another exactly as his 
own. Thus to have more ‘intellectual excellence’; to be more brave, 
temperate and just, in the sense in which anyone capable of enquiring 
what it is to be more perfect would now understand these virtues, is a 
sufficient object for him to set before himself by way of answer to the 
question, so far as it concerns him individually ; while the state of society 
in which these virtues shall be more generally attainable and attained, is a 
sufficient account of the more perfect life considered as a social good ”. 

Prolegomena to section 324. 
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That universality of ethical conceptions which precludes our 
making claims on our own behalf without admitting that others 
are entitled to claim something from us, will require also that the 
particular nature or content of our claims, since they are bound 
up with the general duty of doing our duty, will be likewise 
admitted or * recognised *. There is therefore ‘no right but 
thinking makes it so ’ and the basis of rights is accordingly found 
in the ‘ general will’ of society, against which there is therefore 
no appeal. Further confusions enter into the development of 
this view, for example that between the nature of ‘ positive ’ law 
and the nature of morality, but these confusions are themselves 
made possible for Green? by the persistence, in his celebrated 
theory of the ‘general will’, of presuppositions derived very 
directly from the Kantian view that nothing is good in itself 
besides the good will. 

It has to be stressed here how little of substance there is in the 
collectivist aspect which.the theories of the ‘ general will’ and the 
‘common good ’ present to us in the first instance. The notable 
idealists who brought these theories into prominence in the last 
century had, indeed, a keen awareness of the dependence of man on 
society. But this was very largely misconceived, and the more ex- 
treme form which it took in some views about political absolutism, 
is itself to be ascribed to the individualism which obscures the 
conflict of claims or evades its problems. Where the good ‘ does 
not admit of competition ’, where it is not unambiguously allowed 
that the welfare of one person is in many ways opposed to the 
welfare of another, maladjustments and the considerable ad- 
mixture of justice with injustice will not be much noticed. Enact- 
ments which are just at all will be just throughout. 

This is the nemesis of the individualism which has been so 
outstanding a feature of modern thought. Beginning in the 
assumption of 17th Century thinkers that all the citizens owe a 
‘like debt’? to the State, thinly disguised in Rousseau’s 

1 And to some extent for Bosanquet and other idealists. The extent to 
which Bosanquet follows Green is very evident in Chapter VIII of The 
' Metaphysical Theory of the State. 

? Hobbes, Leviathan, Everyman Edition, p. 184. The criminal law is 
our nearest approach to an equality of treatment and the simplification 
that ensues. But even here it is apt to be a chimera. The same punish- 
ment affects different persons in very different ways and degrees, and the 
commission of every crime has features peculiar to itself. Passing to the 
civil law and to matters of general public policy it is very clear that we are 
altogether removed from Rousseau’s idea of a just law as something which 
affects all the citizens in the same way. This is still more the case in 
‘ private’ morality. And once we rid ourselves of these false simplifica- 
tions, derived from an ill-founded analogy between morality and law as 
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conception of a common good, it acquired a peculiarly significant 
form in the idealism of a later period. For in this final stage it 
exhibited more clearly that affinity with an attitude prevalent 
in popular thought which accounts for much of its attractiveness. 
That is the simplification, not unnatural where there is little 
reflection, whereby a duty is thought of as something complete in 
itself, and not in relation to other duties and the order of society. 
This, as we have stressed, is much helped by the view that duty 
is altogether bound up with the moral worth of the agent, and 
helps in turn to perpetuate that view. 


VIII. 


It is only by making it plain that there is a sense in which duty 
is not ‘self-imposed ’, that duty can also be seen not to have any 
other imponent. Moral duty is not set, either by the individual 
or his society which is composed of other individuals—both are 
fallible. And it is only when this is made clear that we can under- 
stand properly what sort of ethical guidance the individual agent 
can derive from the opinions and the purposes of others. For 
it can then be shown that while the individual must in the last 
analysis obey his own conscience, yet, as part of his duty to find 
out what is his duty, there is much in the meantime that he 
requires to do to correct the limitations of his private point of 
view. The following are the main ways in which he must be 
careful not to arrogate undue importance to his own ethical 
judgment. 

(A) We can hardly discover what is our duty independently of 
what has been thought about the matter by others. Principles 
that are widely acknowledged and have persisted through many 
changes deserve special respect. So do the opinions of a good 
man, as Aristotle taught us. The effort to live worthily brings 
a maturity of judgment. By regard to such opinions we may 
sharpen our own insight. 

(B) Regard for the opinion of others has a further form arising 
especially from the fact that much that is relevant to ethical 
decisions is not accessible to each individual. Not only must we 
seek to modify our own opinions by consulting others, we must 
also defer to the opinions of others, in some measure, although 
envisaged in a superficial analysis, we cannot fail to recognise the com- 
plexities alike of private and public morality. From this to the further 
admission of considerable perplexity and much variation in ethical opinions 
is but a short step. 

1Compare C. E. Vaughan, The Political Writings of Rousseau, Intro- 
duction. 
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our own opinion remains otherwise unaltered. The extent to 
which our convictions can be based in this way on authority is 
not easy to determine. There is a natural reluctance to act on 
principles which we have not made fully our own. But it seems 
probable that something of this nature enters into our ethical 
judgments at almost every point. This is partly because ques- 
tions of fact and questions of value are so closely interconnected 
in practice. But it is also due to the fact that in ethics, as in art, 
our gifts are varied ; different individuals have a special com- 
petence in some matters, especially in matters with which they 
have most acquaintance. Nor is this reducible to greater know- 
ledge of facts. Some have more ethical insight than others, and 
insight can be sharpened. Whether this is sufficient ground for 
taking our ethical opinions generally from a particular teacher or 
institution is another question. It would at least be necessary 
for such ‘ authorities ’ to convince us directly of their credentials 
by producing immediate conviction in some fundamental matters; 
That appears to be the only way in which a case could be made 
for the complete submission to authority which we sometimes 
find in religion and politics. But even this attitude would still 
leave important problems unsolved, since principles require 
application to specific situations. And here there would again 
be room for deferring to the judgment of a great number of 
persons. It is this, however it presents itself, that I wish to 


stress here. 


Deference to the judgment of others has a wide application 
outside the strictly ethical field. In regard to questions of 
health we usually defer to the opinion of an expert, even where 
we have sufficient knowledge to form a tolerably enlightened 
opinion of our own. And the function of the expert, in this as 
in a host of other matters, is heightened in a complicated civiliza- 
tion such as our own. Throughout our lives we are taking 
important opinions on trust. This is normally very evident. 
But there is a widespread tendency to make an exception of 
ethics, regardless of the fact, not merely that we are variously 
endowed with ethical insight, but also that those who know the 
facts best must also, to a great extent, evaluate them for us. 
And the reluctance to accept this limitation of our conscience 
is largely to be attributed to the misconceptions about the personal 
character of duty with which we have been especially concerned. 


This heightens for us the importance for practice of exhibiting 


the ‘ objective’ meaning of duty in respect of which others will 
be better qualified, in some ways, to determine what is our duty 
than we are ourselves. 
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(C) There is a further way in which the opinions of others are 
relevant to the appraisement of our own duties. For not only 
_may these opinions help us to form our own, they are also factors 
within the situation in which we have to act. This makes it 
meaningfal, in some circumstances, to affirm that we ought to 
act as other persons think we ought to act even when we are 
assured that these others are mistaken and our own opinions 
sound ; the ‘weaker brother’ has to be considered. But we 
have to be careful how we understand this matter, and it is less 
misleading to state that the opinion of others is one factor in the 
situation that confronts us. 

(D) The course which our ethical judgment suggests in regard 
to the general nature of a situation may require to be modified 
in the light of the procedure adopted by others, whether or not 
this procedure is prompted by ethical considerations. This matter 
has special significance to-day and calls for some further comment. 
- The necessity to reckon with the attitude of other persons 
arises, like the deference to the opinions of others which we have 
already noted, from the complexity of the situations in which 
we have to act ; and, as there are other ways, such as the terms we 
normally employ in this reference, in which the second compromise, 
if such it may be called, resembles the first, it is not easy to keep 
them separate in our thought. But it is quite important to do so. 
For the situation which justifies the one does not necessarily 
warrant the other. 

To describe the compromise which we are now considering a 
distinction must be drawn between the effects of our actions on 
other persons as agents and as patients. The distinction is 
indeed usually a relative one, for it is rarely that our conduct 
will not require some response from those it affects. But the 
distinction is not less important for that reason. And it is im- 
portant. For while the effect of conduct on those it affects 
mainly as patients will rarely be disregarded, men have a very 
uncertain hold on their responsibility for the effect of their actions 
on those who are agents along with themselves in any situation. 
Where such agents are at variance with ourselves, the facts that 
the will of those agents enters into the matter, that it is their 
responsibility as well as ours, is often deemed a sufficient reason 
for conceiving our own responsibility in terms of strict adherence 
to our individual conviction. But when the matter is viewed 
“ objectively ’, as the term is used in our distinction of subjective 
and objective duty, we shall be much better prepared to take 

proper account of the attitudes and convictions of those who 
participate with us in joint undertakings. 
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Plentiful examples of this kind of compromise may be found in 
the sphere of professional duty. A surgeon, for example, may 
find himself committed to assist at an operation which he would 
not recommend himself. He cannot dissociate himself from the 
judgment of others that a certain course is necessary, although, 
of course, there will be cases where he feels that nothing is gained 
by co-operation. 

_A similar situation is found in the case of the eminent divine, 
(mentioned by Professor Field in a valuable paper)! who an- 
nounced himself ‘ pacifist up to the outbreak of war’. This was 
thought in some quarters to be a contemptible attitude. But it 
is, in fact, a very reasonable position to adopt. The fact that a 
certain policy has been endorsed and adopted by the country in 
general is a factor of first importance in coming to any conclusion 
about our own duty, although it is not always a decisive factor. 
A pacifist may, with equal consistency, hold that war is so wrong- 
ful an expedient as to warrant his continued opposition to it. 
What he cannot deny, if his judgment is to be open and impartial, 
is the relevance of the decision of other people to his own decision. 

This is what makes it very hard in practice to distinguish 
between prevarication and compromise, both in regard to decisions 
we have to make on our own behalf and in our judgments on the 
conduct of others. When we prevaricate the decision is affected 


_ by some regard to our private advantage, and the desire to avoid 


that corruption of our motives, or, in some cases, the suspicion 
of corruption, will sometimes lead to a less flexible policy than the 
situation requires. 

To a similar source may be traced the ambiguities that attach 
to the idea of ‘ expediency ’ as an ethical and political principle. 

The case of the ‘ pacifist ’ raises the problem of compromise in 
one of its most important forms, that is, in regard to our duty to 
maintain the general conditions of social order. Where our 
convictions come into conflict with the requirements of the State 
it is normally our duty to submit to the State. The judge, for 
example, does not follow his private opinion of the matter before 
him ; he acts on his interpretation of the law, although the law 
itself may, of course, require of him to follow his private judgment 
in certain regards. Similarly, an individual who feels that he 
himself, or another, is wronged by legal enactments, does not 
usually seek redress by unconstitutional methods. To resist all 


1“ Some Reflections on Pacificism”’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Vol. 1944. My paper was in proof before I had the advantage of 
reading the volume, Pacificism and Conscientious Objection, into which 
Professor Field’s paper has since been expanded. 
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measures of which we disapprove would be to open the door to 
anarchy. The normal instrument of reform and redress is 
persuasion, and where, as in democratic countries, there are 
constitutional methods of making persuasion effective, the duty 
to conform is considerably heightened. Even here, indeed, 
circumstances may present themselves in which the individual 
feels that he must ‘ make a stand ’ on some particular issue. In 
that case he must decide whether the benefits accruing from such 
a course compensate for such evils as the weakening of public 
confidence and the break in the law-abiding habits of himself and 
others. In the last analysis each person must judge for himself 
- whether the point which justifies resistance has been reached, the 
point at which, in a celebrated phrase, he “can do no other”. 
But he has always to remember, not only the bearing of his 
particular problem on other similar problems, but also its relation 
to the general duty of supporting the structure of an ordered 
society. Resistance is an extreme medicine. 

This applies in all matters of public procedure, and in regard 
to other societies than the State. But it is more apparent, and 
usually more important, in the sphere of political obligation. 
This is because the activities of other societies can be depart- 
mentalized for purposes of public enactment, and we can with- 
draw from them. But the State has to do, in some way or another, 
with all our activities. For these activities, whether they concern 
the things of the ‘ spirit’, or more ‘ material’ things, overlap in 
_ @ way that requires the ‘device of government’ to co-ordinate 
and regulate them. 

It does not, of course, follow that the State should regulate all 
matters directly. To attempt that is the fault of totalitarian 
governments. But it is equally a mistake, and one that has 
disastrous effects in practice, to suppose, as the strict pluralist 
does, that decentralisation and the limitations of State inter- 
ference follow strict demarcations of interest. 


Ix 


It is important that the compromise we make when we conform 
to social.enactments of which we do not approve should be 
viewed clearly as a case of subordinating a less important duty to a 
more important one. This is what St. Augustine had in mind 
in his justly celebrated distinction between ‘relative’ law and 
‘absolute ’ law. The early Christians found themselves members 
of a society which was far from acknowledging their principles, 
much less adopting them in practice. This left them two alter- 
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natives. One was to form an isolated self-subsistent community . 
of their own—a procedure to which some Christians have been 
attracted in recent times as well as at various periods in the past. 
In addition to the practical difficulties of such a policy, it seems 
also to run counter to the express injunction of Christ that his 
followers should be at least ‘in’ the world even if they were not 
wholly ‘of’ it. The beathen had far-reaching claims upon the 
Christian, and since these entailed living together as members of 
the same society, a compromise had to be effected between the 
‘ideals of the Kingdom ’ and what could be achieved in a society 
where allegiance to those ideals was very imperfect. And it is 
in this spirit that Christians, in the main, have proceeded ever 
since. 
This attitude is fraught with the greatest dangers. For once 
we have accepted the idea of compromise, it is easy to lapse into 
an uncritical acquiescence in accepted practice. This has often 
been the lot of the Christian Church, requiring fanatical excesses 
to remind it of its own ideals and responsibilities. Against lapses 
of this kind a constant vigilance must therefore be maintained by 
various institutions ag well as by individuals in their more private 
capacity. For this purpose, and also to ensure an appreciation 
of one another’s difficulties, we require a proper understanding 
of the nature of legitimate compromise as an adjustment of one 
duty to another, and to distinguish between this and compromise 
in the bad sense, namely a concession to our own weakness. For 
the latter there is no excuse although the severity of a temptation 
may lighten the blame that attaches to our failures. 

It is especially unfortunate that compromise in the good sense 
prepares the way so often for compromise in the bad sense. And 
it is therefore all the more important to distinguish between the 
two. We are justified in departing from what seems to us, after 
due regard to the views of others, to be right in a particular regard, 
only when some other matter, usually a social requirement, — 
renders full adherence to the former impracticable in a certain 
situation. The belief that ideals must always be ‘ beyond our 
reach ’, that they would cease to be ideals if we could fulfil them, 
is a mischievous confusion which is due very largely to failure 
to appreciate how a compromise is justified. An ideal is a 
standard to which we ought to conform, and if we are to say at the 
same time that we ought not to conform to it, unless we are 
referring to the case of honest adherence to a false ideal,’ we must 
mean either that it conflicts with another more important ideal, or 
that it represents some duty in the future for which we can prepare 


? Compare above, section 4. 
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by discharging some other duty now. In the main, to represent 
ideals as some kind of pattern which we may imperfectly copy 
leads to confusion of thought and laxity. 

Similar strictures must be passed on the suggestion that com- 
promise is to be understood in the light of ‘ two moralities "—the 
morality of ‘ duty ’ and the morality of ‘ grace’. The attractive- 
ness of this view lies in the fact that a right does not always carry 
with it a right to insist on that right. Thus its recent advocate, 
the Master of Balliol, asserts that the morality of grace “is not 
something we take for granted ; we do not demand it of other 
people ’’.1 On this basis he argues that even if it is “a duty to 
respond to the highest demands that we can hear, other people 
have not a corresponding right to such response in us”’.? On this 
plane, rights and duties are not, as the ‘textbooks’ maintain, 
reciprocal. But surely the fact that the effect of certain kind- 
nesses upon us is spoiled where they are sought or demanded, 
does not make it nonsense to say that we owe such kindness to 
one another if we can render them without prejudice to more 
urgent duties. The importance of spontaneity and graciousness 
in our relationships may be readily admitted, but the fact that 
we cannot proceed by rule in these regards, and that much depends 
here on our individual gifts and affections, does not remove these 

matters from the sphere of duty—and its correlative, right—for 
it is always a duty to cultivate these qualities and seek oppor- 
tunities to display them. And apart from this there is no 
‘morality’ of grace. The viciovsness of the doctrine of a 
‘morality of grace ’, so it seems to me, lies in the suggestion that 
in some respects the discharge of our duties is an arbitrary 


extra’ which does not present itself as something we are bound 
to do. This belief which we often encounter in popular thought, 
is hardly compatible with the highest endeavour. As applied 
to the compromises that we have to make in respect of public 
enactments, and it is here, in fact, that it is thought to have the 
greatest importance, this principle defeats the expectation of its 
advocates by inducing too comfortable an acquiescence in the 
“duties of my station’; whatever goes beyond this or calls for 
opposition to it will tend to lack the ‘ compelling ’ character of 
duty. 

The idea of ‘two moralities’ also reminds us of the view of 
some pacifists who argue that they have a special duty to witness 
to a ‘higher way’ or to respond to the challenge of. a higher 


2 Op. cit., p. 43. 


1 The Two Moralities, p. 42. 


matter, that, if we may so put it, there is sometimes ‘a little 
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morality than that which countenances war. Individuals may, 
indeed, have special obligations. In some circumstances celibacy 
may be such a duty ; every obligation, in fact, has some element 
of uniqueness. But it cannot be anybody’s special obligation to 
act in a way which he could not recommend to others similarly 
placed ; nor could anyone with consistency adhere to an ideal 
which he himself considers to run counter to the discharge of 
more urgent duties. Since all men bave to live in the world it 
cannot’ be the privilege of some to disregard the compromises 
that conscientious persons generally have to make. The ‘ chal- 
lenge to perfection ’ cannot be a challenge to act otherwise than 
is compatible with the fullest discharge that is practicable of all 
the claims that confront us in any situation. To consider the 
war to be justified for the State and for the majority of citizens 
and yet believe it too evil for oneself to participate in it according 
to one’s age and circumstances appears to be sheer inconsistency. 
What the consistent pacifist must hold is that the evils which it 
is hoped to arrest or eradicate by war can be more effectively and 
completely cured in the long run by passive resistance.1_ Whether 
or not it is so does not concern us here. 

We affirm then, that a man’s duty in any situation has a single 
definite nature. But it may be very hard to ascertain its precise 
character. For into its composition there will usually enter a 
great many factors between which a delicate adjustment requires 


be made. 


Adjustments of this kind, as well as deference to the views of 
others, will clearly have less importance in some spheres. These 
are the spheres sometimes designated by the term ‘ private 
morality ’, although this ambiguous term has other uses. In 
regard to his affections, pastimes and other ‘ personal ’ interests 
the individual must rely more completely on his own resources. 
The intrusion of others will be much resented here, and advice, 
if it is not solicited, will be treated as an imposition. The more 
cultured we become the more jealously shall we preserve this in- 
dependence and privacy. But even in respect to these personal and 
private matters there will be required some regard for the beliefs 
and reactions of others, not merely in respect to general matters, as 
when an artist attends to the criticism of an expert, but also in 
regard to the moral quality of our conduct. Not even the 
highest gifts or the finest sensibilities entitle the agent to be in 
any sphere wholly a law to himself. For his conduct will cer- 
tainly have some repercussions on the lives of others, and the 
opinions which other people hold as to what he should do may be 


1 But see also above, pp. 246 and 247. 
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relevant, and will almost invariably be so in some measure, to 


the decisions that he has to take about the course of his own — 


conduct. 

But it is in matters where our own conduct is most closely 
interlinked with that of others that compromise in its various 
forms has the greatest importance. Such, as we have seen, are 
public enactments, and the fact that there is no monopoly of truth 
in these matters is wisely acknowledged in democratic practices. 
One of the main problems of democracy is to find a means of 
consulting each individual about the matters into which he is 
likely to have special insight, such as the effect of public enact- 
ments on himself and his immediate community. 

It is in public matters, also, that it is usually hardest to make 
substantial allowance for the attitude of others. For it is here 
that our conduct is most likely to have the appearance of prevari- 
cation. In fact it may often require considerable resolution, if 
only because it will seem to one’s friends and associates as a 
refusal to face obloquy and persecution or, at any rate, as the 
absence of any depth of conviction. The enthusiast is apt to 
have little patience with refinements of the kind. Few paths 
are harder, and none, I imagine, more solitary, than that of the 
‘nonconformist ’ or objector who continues to think, and who, 
being aware of his own fallibility, endeavours to allow for the 
insight and reactions of others. The support of those who march 
with him will often be an embarrassment, while the suspicions 
of his friends and the bitterness of the more uncompromising 
among them, proving in many cases more unrestrained than the 
antagonism of their joint opponent, will put on him a burden he 
had not reckoned to carry. 

Moreover, the person who appreciates his own limitations and 
endeavours to remedy the matter in the ways we have described 
will usually be the one most disposed to consider all the factors 
of a complicated situation. For the same reasonableness is 
operative in both cases. But the conduct suggested will not 
always be the same. The fairness and comprehensiveness of his 
judgment may itself be the cause of divergence from accepted 
standards. This will be especially so in regard to the opinion 
prevailing at a particular time. For popular opinion, while it is 
the repository of much that has been searchingly thought and felt, 
is also notoriously variable and, when we pass from more funda- 
mental principles to the complicated questions of policy, apt to be 
‘ deaf and shortsighted ’, to borrow one of the less severe strictures 
of Plato. Reasonableness will, in these cases, be divided against 
itself. Anxious to allow for the wisdom of others and for aspects 
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of experience obscure to him, the reflective person, when he finds 
himself in a minority on an important issue, may have experiences 
of an excruciating character of which the more dogmatic dissen- 
tient, often moving in the full tide of a fanatical faith, is quite 
unaware. 

Much of the dignity of human existence comes from the fact 
that we have to make our way through an entanglement of ethical 
problems. The effort and adventure to which we are thereby 
challenged must not, however, be identified with moral effort in 
the strict sense. The responsibility we have for finding our way 
through the complications that confront us is very different from 
the properly moral responsibility to continue in that way when 
the path is hard. But both these matters have the highest 
significance for our final view of the meaning of human existence. 
How they are related in a religious view of the world is a question 
of first importance to which we can only allude here without any 
comment. 
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Ill._THE DOCTRINE OF CONNOTATION 
AND DENOTATION. 


By Winston H. F. Barnes. 


THERE has been such diversity of use in the past of these terms 
that it is a first duty to determine how it is advisable to use them 
now. In deciding questions of this kind the rules to be observed 
may be formulated as follows : 

(1) Those who first used the term have the greatest claim to be 
considered. 

(2) Their use may be extended or restricted, however, if dis- 
tinctions based on new knowledge have been made, or if generalisa- 
tions extending the scope of the word are satisfactorily attested. 

_ (3) If any changed use of the term arises, its claim to be recog- 

nised will be (i) intrinsically less than the original usage ; but 
(ii) will be greater in proportion as its author can show good 
reason for the change ; and also (iii) in proportion as the usage 
has actually prevailed. It is obvious, in view of (ii), that ques- 
tions of terminology develop into questions of fact. 


I. Historica SuRVEY. 


The Latin word connotare was first used as a technical term in 
Logic by the Schoolmen, disappeared as such with the reaction 
against Scholasticism, and was later revived in English dress by 
James Mill and John Stuart Mill. Let us consider these uses. 


1. THe ScHOOLMEN. 


Alexander of Hales. The term connotare in its technical use 
probably occurs for the first time in the Summa Theologica of 
Alexander of Hales. He contrasts a connotative with an absolute 
term and makes ‘ nomen connotans ’ the equivalent of what was 
more usually referred to as ‘appellatio relativa’, ¢.e. a word 
which in addition to referring to an individual entity connotes, or 
notes along with this reference, a relation between that entity and some 
other. For instance, Alexander speaks of creator as connoting 
the relation which creator has to creature.t What creator prim- 
arily refers to or denotes (though Alexander does not use the word 


1Summa Theologica. Pars II. Ing. II. Tract. I. Quaest. V. . . . nam 
quaedam (sc. nomina) sunt quae dicunt sive connotant respectum personae 
ad personam, ut ‘ aequalitas, similitudo’ ; quaedam vero respectum ad 
creaturam, ‘ut Dominus, Creator’. Item, connotantium respectum ad 
creaturam quaedam connotant respectum tantum, ut ‘ Dominus’; quaedam 
respectum et effectum, ut ‘ Creator et misericors.’ 
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denotare) is the individual persona. What it connotes is the 
relation (respectus) between that individual and another. Simi- 
larly, misericors denotes an individual and connotes the active 
relation (effectus) of that individual to another. Again, aequalitas 
and similitudo connote relations between one individual (persona) 
and another. 

We may note, then, the following points about this doctrine : 
(1) What is connoted by a term is a relation between one individual 
(persona) and another. 

(2) The connotation of a term is not contrasted with its de- 


- notation. Rather, it is taken for granted that a special class of 


terms have connotation without any clear assertion being made 
that they possess denotation also. 

Wiliam of Ockham. The doctrine of connotation, as ex- 
pounded by Alexander of Hales, was considerably expanded by 
William of Ockham. He maintained, for example, that “‘ white ” 
denoted all white things, while connoting “‘ whiteness’. There 
are two points to note in this contention : 

(1) It is clearly laid down that a term such as “ white ” bas 
both denotation and connotation, its denotation consisting of a 
class of particulars, its connotation of an attribute (or relation). 

(2) Connotation is now extended to include an attribute which 
a number of particulars possess in common as well as the relation 
in which a particular may stand to another particular. 

Both these points seem to clarify and expand the doctrine. It 
is clear that for logical purposes an attribute and a relation may 
be treated in the same way. The simplest way, of course, is to 
think of an attribute as a one-termed relation. If we do tbis, 
the results so far may be shown in table form as follows : 


X is white [Y is creative of Z] 
[X is a white-thing]! Y is a creator of Z 


All the values which, when substituted for X, give a true pro- 
position constitute the denotation of white or white-thing ; all the 
values which, when substituted for Y, while Z has the value 
something, give a true proposition, constitute the denotation of 
creates or creator. The bracketed forms are included to render 
the scholastic doctrine complete and consistent within its limits. 

Some later Scholastics considered the connotation, e.g., of | 
creator, to be creatura, i.e. the second term of the relation, not the 


1It is desirable to treat separately concrete general terms and attri- 
butive general terms. There is no word white- thing, i in normal use, corre- 
sponding to white, but there is, for example, pain corresponding to pain- 
ful. For pain has two uses corresponding to white-thing and whiteness 
respectively. 
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relation itself. It would be most unfortunate to adopt this 
doctrine. According to Alexander and Ockham, terms denote 
particulars and connote universals (attributes or relations). It 
would only be confusing to abandon this admirable distinction. 
A preferable solution would be to say that in the case of a dyadic 
relative term such as creator, there was a second denotation (con- 
stituted by the values which can be given to Z in the table above 
when Y has the value some one). In the case of triadic and 
polyadic relative terms there would be a third, fourth, fifth, etc., 
denotation. 

The Scholastic doctrine, then, can be made quite clear and 
consistent, 

(i) Denotation and connotation are possessed by 

(1) attributive general terms where a relation is involved, e.g. 

creative, compassionate ; 

(2) concrete general terms where a relation is involved, e.g. 

creator, author ; 

(3) attributive general terms where a single quality is involved, 

e.g. white, painful, pedantic ; 
(4) concrete general terms where a single quality is involved, 
e.g. white-thing, pain, pedant. ~ 

(ii) The doctrine of connotation and denotation is not applied 
to either (a) concrete general terms where a complex of qualities 
is involved, such as man, (6) proper names such as John, (c) des- 
criptive names such as the President of France, (d) abstract names 
such as courage, whiteness. It is around these four classes of 
terms that most of the difficulties of the doctrine centre, and it 
may be that these difficulties result from attempting to extend 
the doctrine unduly. But more of this later. 

(iii) The doctrine that ‘connotation determines denotation ’ 
is not found in the Scholastics. This doctrine implies that the 
connotation of a term is more fundamental than its denotation. 
On the whole it appears that the Scholastics favoured the opposite 
view.! This is an important point which will require discussion 
later. 


%. MopERN PHILOSOPHERS. 


James Mill. He was the first modern philosopher to use the 
terms denote and connote, and he used them in a sense the reverse 
of that which the Scholastics gave to them.? That which a term 

1 Ockham: nomen autem est illud, quod significat aliquid primario et 
aliquid secundario. Vide Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, 
Abs. XIX, Anm. 831, vol. iii, p. 364. Here significat . . . primario 
refers to the denotation. 

2 James Mill, Analysis of the Human Mind, Vol. I, p. 299. 
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directly signified he called its denotation, that which it signified 
by a tacit reference he called its connotation. So that, on his 
view, man denotes the common nature which all men agree in 
possessing, and connotes all the individual men. Etymologically, 
there is much to be said in favour of using the terms in this way, 
but considering the settled usage of the Scholastics we cannot but 
regard Mill’s innovation as a retrograde step. Fortunately, 
however, the older usage prevailed. 

John Stuart Mill. He modified the usage of the terms denote 
and connote very considerably and it is his usage which tends to 
be accepted in modern text books. Hence we must inquire to what 
extent his use of these terms was consonant with the Scholastic 
usage, and to what extent it should be accepted as governing 
our use of the terms to-day. The following statement of Mill’s 
shows that on one point he agrees entirely with what we have 
concluded was the Scholastic view: “The word white, denotes 
all white things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and 
implies, or in the language of the Schoolmen, connotes, the attribute 
whiteness’. That is to say, Mill agrees with the Schoolmen as 
regards attributive names such as white and would no doubt 
have agreed with them as regards relative names such as creative 
had he considered them. But he makes the distinction apply 
also to the four classes of names, which, as we have seen, were 
hot considered by the Schoolmen : (i) concrete general names 
such as man, (ii) proper names such as John or London, (iii) des- 
criptive phrases such as the first emperor of Rome, (iv) abstract 
names such as whiteness. Let us consider what justification 
there is for extending the usage of the terms in this way. No 
one since Mill, it may be added, has made any contribution of 
value to the doctrine. 


Il. Discussion. 


(i) Concrete General Names. As regards concrete general 
names such as man the extension is obviously a justifiable one. 
Man connotes a certain complex group of attributes and has for 
its denotation all particulars possessing that group. Just as we 
can assert of a particular that it is white, or could assert that it is 
a white-thing, if such a term existed, so we can assert of a partic- 
ular that it is a man. And this applies equally well to any 
other concrete general name. 

(ii) Proper Names. Here there are serious difficulties. Mill 
himself says that proper names have denotation but no conno- 
tation. Although it has not, so far as I know, been pointed out, 


1 J. S, Mill, A System of Logic, Book i, Ch. 2, § 5. 
17 
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to speak in this way is to use the term denotation in a sense quite 
different from the sense in which it is used of all the names so far 
considered. If we consider what the older usage was, we see 
that the denotation of a term was the class of particulars to which 
the word could be applied in virtue of its connotation. In other 
words, the denotation of a term is determined by its connotation. 
It is a curious fact that the two theories (1) that connotation 
determines denotation, and (2) that proper names denote but do 
not connote, are put forward together by many logicians,’ though 
they are manifestly inconsistent. If the first doctrine is true, 
the second cannot be. For if what a term denotes is determined 
by what it connotes, then if it has no connotation it can have no 
denotation. This confusion points to a serious ambiguity in the 
use of the term denote. There is reason to suspect that, when 
a proper name is said to denote and not to connote, the word 
denote is used to mean something different from what i is meant 
when a general term is said to denote. The misuse of the word 
arises from forgetting the fact that the doctrine of denotation and 
connotation is a doctrine concerning terms, and not the use of 
terms in propositions. A term’s denoting a number of individuals 
as, for example, the term white denotes paper, sea-foam, etc., 
must be distinguished from (1) a term’s being applied, in a pro- 
position, to certain individuals, and (2) a term’s indicating, in 
a proposition, an individual or individuals. As an example of (1), 
in the proposition The vase in my room is white the word white is 
applied to one particular only. Such a use of the term does not 
alter its denotation, since its denotation consists in those par- 
culars to which it is applicable i in virtue of its connotation, not 
those to which it is applied in any proposition or collection of 
propositions actualiy asserted. We may formulate the general 
principle: A proposition determines the application of any con- 
notative word which occurs in it. The application of a connotative 
word in any true proposition will always be either all or some of 
the particulars that constitute its denotation. It can only be 
by the aid of other words in the proposition or the context in which 
the proposition is uttered that a connotative word is determined 
to apply to one or other or a group of those particulars which it 
denotes. The words that in this way determine its application 
may properly be said to indicate that to which it applies. For 
example, if I say, pointing to a man, ‘ He is sick ’, then He, take 
with my gesture, indicates to whom the term sick applies. Here 
again, denoting is not indicating. A term denotes in itself, but 


1#g. J. 8. Mill, Book ii, ch. 2, §5; C. A. Mace, Prin- 
ciples of Logic, p. 84. 
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it indicates only in a proposition. As an example of (2), a proper 
name such as Peter may be used in a proposition in such a way 
as to indicate a particular individual. This it can do in virtue of . 
certain physical gestures, e.g. by the speaker glancing towards a 
particular man. In this way it functions in the same way as 
that man over there or he. It indicates the individual about 
whom an assertion is to be made. It is, to use a term of C. 8S. 
Peirce, an indexical word or subindex.1_ The function of indicating 
is quite different from that of denoting. For (a) a word can indicate 
without possessing any connotation and indeed most words that 
serve to indicate such as that, this, yonder, he, she, etc., are devoid 
of connotation. Even when they possess connotation, it is 
irrelevant to their function of indicating. (b) It is only in a 
proposition that a word indicates at all. The word that considered 
as a term indicates nothing at all. No more does the word Peter. 
The doctrine of connotation and denotation applies to terms 
considered in abstraction from their use in propositions. Pro- 
fessor Stebbing was confused on this point when she wrote : “ In 
the case of a demonstrative symbol the referend is the denota- 
tion’. What Miss Stebbing here calls the referend of a demon- 
strative symbol is that which is indicated by it when it is used 
in a proposition. As used on different occasions that indicates 
something different, so that Miss Stebbing’s statement will imply 
that such a word as that has a different denotation almost every 
time it is used ; or else that it has the universe class as its denota- 
tion. This is misusing a good technical term. 

But so-called proper names, unlike the pure index words such 
as that, this, etc., have a further character and fulfil a further 
function. In this second respect they are rightly considered to 
possess connotation and denotation. Suppose a friend says to 
me ‘ Who is that man over there? ’and I answer, ‘He is Ferdinand 
Oates’, and supposing my friend has never before heard of 
Ferdinand Oates, does my statement tell him anything whatso- 
ever? Clearly it does. It tells him that that man is called 
Ferdinand Oates. Hence, Ferdinand Oates must have, as part 
of its connotation at least, the having the name Ferdinand Oates. 
In this proposition of mine He, together with my acceptance of 
his indication over there, indicates to what particular the attribute, 
of having the name Ferdinand Oates applies. The denotation is, 
as we have previously agreed, always determined by the connota- 
tion. Hence the denotation of Ferdinand Oates is not merely 
that particular individual who is indicated by me, but anybody 

10.8. Peirce, Col. Papers, 2, 284. 
2 A Modern Introduction to Logic (2nd Ed.), p. 500, 
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who possesses that name. This may include a considerable 
number of men, and perhaps some domestic pets and even in- 
animate objects. This may seem to raise some difficulties but 
they can, I think, all be solved in a fairly convincing way. 

It may seem odd that merely by resolving to call my son Lloyd 

George I should thereby alter the denotation of the term Lloyd 
George. Such absolute power over the denotation of a term is 
alarming. But it is not really so odd as it seems. We none of us, 
I think, feel it to be at all surprising that the denotation of 
Knight or C.B.E. is altered whenever the King publishes a new 
Honours List. There are many relations into which a thing can 
come to stand to something else merely as a result of a decision 
on someone’s part ; and whenever this is so a word which con- 
notes such a ‘relation will have an exceedingly fluctuating 
denotation. 
Tf a name such as Lloyd George has as its connotation the having 
the name Lloyd George, it might seem that there must, as Mr. 
Jackson has urged,! have been a previous name Lloyd George 
which had not this connotation unless there is to be a vicious 
regress ; and this previous name, it might seem, had denotation 
but no connotation. This we obviously cannot admit. Nor 
need we admit it. First we may lay down that to give a name 
to someone is not to use the name as a term. Let us clear away 
one possible source of misunderstanding. Any collocation of 
sounds may be used in conjunction with appropriate gestures 
to indicate a certain individual, e.g. jerking my head in somebody’s 
direction, I may say ‘ Old stick-in-the-mud is . . .’ or ‘ Methuse- 
lah ’, and it may be argued that the individual is so called by me 
and therefore that is his name. But clearly this does not follow. 
The only sense in which I give the name ‘ stick-in-the-mud ’ 
is that I use this expression to indicate the individual about whom 
I wish to make an assertion. This is not the sense in which 
Lloyd George means having been given the name Lloyd George. 

What is it, then, we must ask, to be really named N? We may 
say, provisionally, that for X to be really named N is for X to 
have been given the name N by common consent and legal 
acknowledgment (in the case of surnames of human beings) ; by 
a parent, or guardian, or adoptive parent or . . ., etc. (in the 
case of Christian names of human beings); by an owner or. . ., 
etc. (in the case of pets’. names) ; by a circle of friends or cronies 
or ..., ete. (in the case of nicknames), etc., etc. Generally 
speaking, for X to be really named N is for X to have been given 


1R. Jackson, “‘ The Distinction between Connotative and Non-conno- 
tative Names ”, Minn, Vol. XLII (1933), pp. 465-466. 
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the name N by Y where Y stands in a relation to X which is con- 
ventionally accepted as giving Y the right to give a name of the 
type of N to X. 

But we have still not answered the objection that, if Lloyd 
George connotes being named Lloyd George this implies that 
there was a previous name Lloyd George which did not possess 
any connotation. What then, we must ask, is it to be given a 
name? And is the name when given a term possessing denotation 
but no connotation ? For convenience let us refer to being given 
a name as being christened, and being named N as being N- 
christened. What is it to be N-christened, which constitutes the 
connotation of the term N ? 

Christening consists essentially in a decision to use a certain 
sound, or (in writing) a mark, to refer to something or somebody. 
This may be done without uttering the sound or scribing the mark, 
so that, even the first time the sound N is uttered, it may connote 
being N-christened. Suppose I have just acquired a new 
kitten and someone says to me “And who’s that on the 
rug?” I make a quick decision and say, ‘“ That is Patatuca ”’. 
The very first time the word is used (assuming it to be the first 
time) it connotes being christened Patatuca. It is true that there 
must have been a moment when, the sound Patatuca being imaged 
by me, I made a decision which consisted in saying to myself 
‘ Let that sound be the name of my kitten’. But at that moment 
there was no word, there was merely a sound. As soon as the 
decision is made there arises a word Patatuca which has the con- 
notation being christened Patatuca. Hence, strictly, the proper 
name Patatuca connotes its having been resolved by the appro- 
priate person that a certain sound shall be used to refer to a 
particular entity. 

Supposing there were also an opera singer christened Patatuca. 
Are both the opera singer and my kitten denoted by the word 
Patatuca? The answer to this question will depend on whether 
we choose to distinguish between types of proper names such as 
animal names, christian names of humans, nicknames, etc., and 
say that the animal name Patatuca is not the same name as the 
christian name Patatuca, but merely resembles it in sound as 
vice and vice resemble each other but connote respectively 
wickedness and an instrument in carpentry. If so, then the 
connotation is different and the denotation will also be different. 
I have said that it depends on whether we choose to say, etc. . ... 
because it seems to me to be an entirely conventional matter. It 
seems, however, preferable to adopt the convention which would 
include both the opera singer and my cat in the denotation of 
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Patatuca. For this makes sense of statements in which a proper 
name appears as a predicate with the indefinite article prefixed, 
such as My cat is a Tosca, My grandmother was a Mary. It also 
fits well with such usages as All Victorias are honoured in their 
name, where Victorias obviously has as its connotation being 
Victoria-christened.1 

To sum up: (1) The proper name N has as its connotation 
N-christened (which is not a circular definition ; N-christened is 
to be analysed in terms of the sound N, not the word N) and as 
its denotation any particular which is fit to fill the blank in the 
propositional form “— is N-christened” and yield a true pro- 
position. 

(2) A proper name never denotes without connoting. No 
name whatsoever does this, since denotation is determined by 
connotation. 

(3) On certain occasions a proper name is used in a proposition 
in such a way that its main function (which it performs by the 

help of the context) is to indicate a particular; as for example 
N is about to speak. Even so its connotation is never entirely 
lacking, since the proposition above can be denied by the assertion 
That is not N ; and this latter proposition will correctly deny the 
former even though the speaker knows everything concerning 
the person about to speak, save one point, viz., what his name is. 

(4) Some terms hover between being proper names and thereby 
connoting only the being so named, and being a concrete general 
term and thereby connoting certain properties or relations. For 
example, if I say of someone in a certain University Department 
that he is a lecturer, the term lecturer may have as its connotation 
either (a) the giving of lectures, or (6) being so called by certain 
University authorities. Quite often the latter is the only true 
assertion. 

(5) There is also a habit whereby proper names make a transi- 
tion from merely connoting being so named to connoting the 
characteristics which are found in a person or persons so named. 
This is easily recognised in such usages as “ He is an Asquith all 
right ” or “ You little Hitler!” If we reject the doctrine that 
proper names have as their connotation being called so-and-so, 
it is difficult to find any other connotation which they could well 
have. If they have no connotation, then we must deny them 


_ 2Mr. Keynes (Formal Logic, 4th Ed., p. 14), who maintains that proper 
names have no connotation, is tt to say that such a proposition 
is elliptical; and written out fully becomes all persons called Victoria. 
This is exactly what it says and what our account of proper names agrees 
it says. 
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denotation also, and classify them as demonstrative symbols. 
Perhaps the truth is that proper names have a dual role, being 
connotative-denotative in one capacity and purely demonstrative 
in another. 

(iii) Descriptive Phrases. There is no reason to deny that 
descriptive phrases such as the first emperor of Rome have con- 
notation’ and denotation, and that the denotation is determined 
by the connotation. It may seem at first sight as though certain 
such phrases, for example, the present King of France, have con- 
notation but no denotation. This would, however, be a gross 
error. The denotation is here determined by the connotation 
and the phrase denotes nothing. This is a very different thing 
from saying that the phrase has no denotation. 

(iv) Abstract Names. Do terms such as whiteness possess 
connotation and denotation? The Scholastic doctrine on this 
point, as stated by William of Ockham, is quite clear. It is that, 
whereas the word white connotes whiteness, and stands for 
(i.e. denotes) things in which whiteness is present, the word 
whiteness does not stand for anything denoted by the word white.+ 
With this we ought to agree. In framing abstract terms such 
as whiteness we cut away all possibility of denotation. The 
abstract term is devised as a way of speaking of what is connoted 
by the attributive general term without referring to what it 


-denotes. Hence it would be wrong to say of whiteness or similar 


terms that they are connotative. They are terms by which we 
speak about what other terms, such as white, connote ; and bave 
neither connotation nor denotation. 

(v) Demonstrative Symbols.? It should now be clear that to 
speak of symbols such as that, he, etc., denoting or having denota- 
tion is at best to speak loosely. Such words have no connotation 
and therefore no denotation. When used as the subject in a 
proposition these words serve to indicate the person or thing of 
which something is being said. This function of indicating be- 
longs essentially to the subject of a proposition. For example, the 
proposition That church is famous can be expanded into That is a 
church and it is famous ; a part of what is included in the apparent 
subject thus becoming a predicate. But the demonstrative 
symbol always remains the subject. Now the doctrine of con- 
notation and denotation applies to terms considered as possible 
predicates. For that very reason it cannot apply to demon- 
strative symbols. 

1 Ernest A. Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham, pp. 55-57. 
Indices, as C. S. Peirce calls them. 
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Patatuca. For this makes sense of statements in which a proper 
name appears as a predicate with the indefinite article prefixed, 
such as My cat is a Tosca, My grandmother was a Mary. It also 
fits well with such usages as All Victorias are honoured in their 
name, where Victorias obviously has as its connotation being 
Victoria-christened.1 

To sum up: (1) The proper name N has as its connotation 
N-christened (which is not a circular definition ; N-christened is 
to be analysed in terms of the sound N, not the word N) and as 
its denotation any particular which is fit to fill the blank in the 
propositional form ‘‘— is N-christened” and yield a true pro- 
position. 

(2) A proper name never denotes without connoting. No 
name whatsoever does this, since denotation is determined by 
connotation. 

(3) On certain occasions a proper name is used in a proposition 
in such a way that its main function (which it performs by the 

help of the context) is to indicate a particular ; as for example 
N 1s about to speak. Even so its connotation is never entirely 
lacking, since the proposition above can be denied by the assertion 
That is not N ; and this latter proposition will correctly deny the 
former even though the speaker knows everything concerning 
the person about to speak, save one point, viz., what his name is. 

(4) Some terms hover between being proper names and thereby 
connoting only the being so named, and being a concrete general 
term and thereby connoting certain properties or relations. For 
example, if I say of someone in a certain University Department 
that he is a lecturer, the term lecturer may have as its connotation 
either (a) the giving of lectures, or (b) being so called by certain 
University authorities. Quite often the latter is the only true 
assertion. 

(5) There is also a habit whereby proper names make a transi- 
tion from merely connoting being so named to connoting the 
characteristics which are found in a person or persons so named. 
This is easily recognised in such usages as “ He is an Asquith all 
right ” or “ You little Hitler!” If we reject the doctrine that 
proper names have as their connotation being called so-and-so, 
it is difficult to find any other connotation which they could well 
have. If they have no connotation, then we must deny them 


_ 1 Mr. Keynes (Formal Logic, 4th Ed., p. 14), who maintains that proper 
names have no connotation, is compelled to say that such a proposition 
is elliptical ; and written out fully becomes all persons called Victoria. 
This is exactly what it says and what our account of proper names agrees 
it says. 
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denotation also, and classify them as demonstrative symbols. 
Perhaps the truth is that proper names have a dual role, being 
connotative-denotative in one capacity and purely demonstrative 
in another. 

(iii) Descriptive Phrases. There is no reason to deny that 
descriptive phrases such as the first emperor of Rome have con- 
notationand denotation, and that the denotation is determined 
by the connotation. It may seem at first sight as though certain 
such phrases, for example, the present King of France, have con- 
notation but no denotation. This would, however, be a gross 
error. The denotation is here determined by the connotation 
and the phrase denotes nothing. This is a very different thing 
from saying that the phrase has no denotation. 

(iv) Abstract Names. Do terms such as whiteness possess 
connotation and denotation ? The Scholastic doctrine on this 
point, as stated by William of Ockham, is quite clear. It is that, 
whereas the word white connotes whiteness, and stands for 
(i.e. denotes) things in which whiteness is present, the word 
whiteness does not stand for anything denoted by the word white. 
With this we ought to agree. In framing abstract terms such 
as whiteness we cut away all possibility of denotation. The 
abstract term is devised as a way of speaking of what is connoted 
by the attributive general term without referring to what it 


-denotes. Hence it would be wrong to say of whiteness or similar 
-terms that they are connotative. They are terms by which we 


speak about what other terms, such as white, connote ; and have 
neither connotation nor denotation. 

(v) Demonstrative Symbols.2 It should now be clear that to 
speak of symbols such as that, he, etc., denoting or having denota- 
tion is at best to speak loosely. Such words have no connotation 
and therefore no denotation. When used as the subject in a 
proposition these words serve to indicate the person or thing of 
which something is being said. This function of indicating be- 
longs essentially to the subject of a proposition. For example, the 
proposition That church is famous can be expanded into That is a 
church and it 1s famous ; a part of what is included in the apparent 
subject thus becoming a predicate. But the demonstrative 
symbol always remains the subject. Now the doctrine of con- 
notation and denotation applies to terms considered as possible 
predicates. For that very reason it cannot apply to demon- 
strative symbols. 

1 Ernest A. Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham, pp. 55-57. 
Indices, as C. 8. Peirce calls them. 
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IV._REMARKS ON SPINOZA’S ETHICS. 


By R. G. BosanQueTt. 


[Richard Guy Bosanquet, son of Geoffrey Courthope Bosanquet and 
Mildred Eleanor Bosanquet (née Simeon), was born in London on 24 June, 
1918, and was killed in action in the fighting south of Rome on 6 June, 
1944, while serving as a Major in the Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Educated at Eton (where he was a Scholar on the Foundation) and at 
King’s College, Cambridge (where he was first an Exhibitioner and after- 
wards a Foundation Scholar), he was placed in the First Class in Part II 
of the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1939, and would have continued his 
philosophical studies but for the outbreak of war, when he joined up 
immediately. The following pages formed part of the draft of an essay, 
written at various times during his service throughout the African and 
Italian campaigns, which, when completed, would probably have been 
submitted to King’s College as a fellowship dissertation. The object 
of the essay was to try to elucidate the status of metaphysics and its 
relation to analytical philosophy as practised at Cambridge. For this 
task Bosanquet’s rare combination of a passionate interest in metaphysics 
with an acutely critical intelligence made him eminently fitted. His 
death removes a most promising philosopher as well as a very attractive 
and lovable personality.—R. B. BrarrawalrTE.] 


In Part 5, Prop. 35 of the Ethics Spinoza asserts that Deus se ipsum 
Amore intellectuali infinito amat. 

It is clear that we cannot hope to understand this statement 
if we merely study it by itself. In the proof which Spinoza 
gives of the proposition in question he refers to certain other 
propositions. In the proof of these other propositions, he refers 
to yet other propositions; and so on. If these references are 
traced back, it will be found that the original proposition involves 
almost the whole of Parts 1 and 2 of the Ethics and a certain 
proportion of Parts 3, 4 and 5. In order to understand Part 5, 
Prop. 35, we have got to study the rest of the Ethics. 

One thing must be made clear at the start, and that is that 
Spinoza was using words in senses quite different from their 
normal sense. To illustrate this, I suggest that Part 5, Prop. 
35 be translated into English as ‘The World worships itself 
with an infinite mystical worship’. Consider the word ‘ in- 
tellectualis ’. This does not mean intellectual. Spinoza explains 
in Part 5, Prop. 32, Coroll, what he means by Amor Dei intel- 
lectualis. He says ‘Amor Dei . . . quatenus Deum aeternum 
esse intelligimus . . . hoc est, quod Amorem Dei intellectualem 
voco’; and it will not be the case that Deum aeternum esse 
intelligimus, unless we use faculties other than our intellectual 
faculties. Again, ‘aeternus’ does not mean ‘eternal’, either 
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in the sense of ‘everlasting’ or ‘timeless’. Spinoza says in 
Part 1 Def. 8 ‘ Per aeternitatem intelligo ipsam existentiam 
quatenus ex sola rei aeternae definitione necessario sequi con- 
cipitur’. ‘ Necessarily existent’ is perhaps a good phrase to 
have in mind when we come across the word ‘aeternus’. He 
explains immediately after his definition that if a thing is 
‘aeternus ’ it is necessarily timeless (‘ Talis enim existentia . . . 
per durationem et tempus explicari non potest’); but it is 
important to remember that it is chiefly the necessity of a thing’s 
existence which he has in mind when calling it ‘aeternus’. Of 
course, ‘intellectualis’ and ‘aeternus’ normally correspond 
fairly accurately with the English words ‘intellectual’ and 
‘eternal’. But Spinoza needs words to express meanings which 
normally are not expressed by words ; he therefore uses ordinary 
words and changes their meanings. That is why one has to be 
so cautious in offering translations or explanations of Spinoza’s 
words ; for there are no words in our normal language which 
exactly correspond to Spinoza’s words. This is partly because 
he has seen certain similarities which we do not normally see ; 
and in pointing out these similarities he finds it helpful to apply 
a single word to all things which are similar in one of these new 
ways and then to explain what the word means. That is why 
we cannot wholly understand the meanings of Spinoza’s words 
from his definitions. For his definitions are translations into 


’ other words, and these translations will never be wholly accurate. 


We can only see what Spinoza meant by seeing how he uses the 
words in question. 

It is as if Spinoza started by telling us that Deus est aeternus 
(as he does in Pt. 1, Prop. 19) and spent the rest of the Ethics 
in explaining what he meant by that. As a matter of fact, that 
is an excellent way of regarding the Ethics; for one might say 
that the rest of the Ethics shows what is implied by that proposi- 
tion, and one of the best ways of finding out what someone 
means by a certain statement is to find out what he considers 
it to imply. 

- One might look on the Ethics as an attempt to rationalize 
and justify what Spinoza believes to be true. Consider, for 
instance, the following propositions. ‘ Beatitudo non est virtutis 
praemium, sed ipsa virtus’ (Pt. 5, Prop. 42). ‘Mens humana 
non potest cum Corpore absolute destrui, sed eius aliquid remanet ’. 
(Pt. 5, Prop. 23). ‘ Deus expers est passionum, nec ullo Laetitiae 
aut Tristitiae affectu afficitur’ (Pt. 5, Prop. 17). These are 
statements which have been made by many people who are not 
Spinozists. They were not formulated for the first time by 
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Spinoza, and it seems probable that Spinoza believed these 
propositions to be true before he worked out his proofs of them. 
This makes it sound like the case of a scientist who may first 
come to believe a certain proposition to be true and later may 
prove it to be so. In fact the two cases are quite different ; 
and in order to see that they are different, we shall have to see 
what purpose these proofs fulfil. 

First of all, the proofs are formally invalid. For instance, 
in Pt. 1, Prop. 7, Dem. Spinoza writes ‘Substantia non potest 
produci ab alio (per Coroll. Prop. praeced.); erit itaque causa 
sui, id est (per Defin. 1) ipsius essentia involvit necessario exis- 
tentiam’. A glance at Def. 1 will suffice to show that ‘ Sub- 
stantia non potest produci ab alio’ does not entail ‘ erit itaque 
causa sui’. For in order to show that something is causa sui 
as defined in Def. 1, it is necessary to show much more than that 
non potest produci ab alio. 

This formal invalidity would be very serious in a mathe- 
matical calculus, but is less important in a metaphysical system, 
because metaphysical statements are not true and false in the 
same sense as mathematical statements. It will be sufficient 
to point out that the invalidity could perhaps be eliminated by 
the introduction of new axioms. Let us now suppose that 
there are no formally invalid arguments in the Ethics and thus 
see what purpose the arguments would fulfil if they were valid. 

Consider a primitive tribe which had very little knowledge ot 
geometry. They speak more or less the same language as our- 
selves, but they never use geometrical terms exactly. For 
instance, they call two lines parallel if they run in more or less 
the same direction ; and they would still call them parallel even 
if they met after a few hundred yards. A man then introduces 
Euclid’s calculus into the tribe. What is the effect? A few 
of them might feel. doubtful about the axioms and definitions, 
but after a bit they accept them. For although words like 
‘Line ’, ‘ Parallel’, etc. were not used: in their language in the 
same way as Euclid defined them, yet their rough usage corre- 
sponded more or less with Euclid’s more precise usage. When 
they accept Euclid’s definitions and Euclid’s calculus, their use 
of mathematical words changes; the meaning of geometrical 
terms changes and becomes mote precise. And each of Euclid s 
proofs may be said to add something to the definition of a term. 
For instance, Euclid proves that the diagonals of a parallelogram 
bisect one another; and this tribe might use this to decide 
whether a certain figure was a parallelogram. That is to say, 
whereas previously they would have unhesitatingly called two 
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sets of lines parallel, they now measure the diagonals of the 
quadrilateral formed by their intersection and find them not 
to bisect each other; they therefore say that the lines are not 
really parallel. They have used one of Euclid’s propositions to 
decide whether a certain thing is an instance of a certain concept. 
And the proof of that proposition may be looked upon as a way 
of persuading people to accept a certain criterion of whether 
something falls under a certain concept; in other words the 
proof of a proposition may be looked upon as an amplification 
of the definitions. 

Much the same can be said of metaphysical proofs. When 
Spinoza proves that a good act is one which is active and not 
passive, he is introducing a new criterion of goodness. He is 
trying to make us use ‘ Good ’ in such a way that an act is not 
good unless it is in this sense ‘active’. He is trying to persuade 
us to accept a new definition of ‘Good’. Thus his proof that p, 
consists of building up a connection between p and some definition 
d. This connection consists in showing that p can be included 
in d in the sense that p can be used as a criterion for d. In the 
case of mathematical calculi, there is a fairly clear-cut distinction 
between the propositions which can and the propositions which 
cannot be connected in this way with a certain definition. But in 
a metaphysical calculus there is considerable latitude allowed to 
the author of the calculus ; that is to say, it is to a considerable 


-extent a matter of choice whether a proposition can or cannot 


be ‘ proved ’. 

We can now see more clearly the machinery of proof which 
uses sentences with abnormal meanings. Spinoza starts with 
a word which is normally used in a certain unprecise sense w ; 
and he defines it in a certain sense w’. He then ‘proves’, in 
the way indicated above, a certain proposition p’; and this leads 
one to suppose that the normal sense p of that proposition is 
true. But in fact the proof does not show in the direct way 
that p is true; what it does is to attempt to persuade us to 
use words in the Spinozistic sense rather than in the normal 
sense. And in the Spinozistic language w’ does entail p’. All 
this, of course, depends upon w and p being nearly the same 
as w’ and p’; and Spinoza’s proof can be considered as a proof 
that w almost entails p. 

Let us look at the proofs of a few of Spinoza’s earliest proposi- 
tions, so that we may see more clearly the mechanism of proof 
and definition. “Prop. 1: Substantia prior est natura suis 
affectionibus. Dem: Patet ex Definitione 3. et 5.” Now 
* prior natura ’ is not a perfectly clear phrase ; it might be used 
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to mean several different things. It does not occur in either 
Def. 3 or Def. 5. We cannot tell whether the proof is valid or 
not until we know what meaning Spinoza attaches to ‘ prior 
natura’. But it will be profitable when reading Spinoza to 
assume that this proof is correct. Thus we shall have learnt 
something about the meaning which Spinoza attaches to ‘ prior 
natura’; for he attaches to it a meaning such that Prop. 1 
follows from Deff. 3 et 5. If we read Spinoza in this way, 
Prop. 1 ceases to be something about whose truth or falsity we 
argue. It is true because it is a part of Spinoza’s calculus ; 
it is true because Spinoza uses words in such a way that he makes 
it true. Prop. 1 can, in fact, be considered not as an argu- 
ment or a proof but as a partial definition of the phrase ‘ prior 
natura ’. 

“Prop. 2: Duae substantiae, diversa attributa habentes, 
nihil inter se commune habent. Dem: Patet etiam ex Def. 3. 
Unaquaeque enim in se debet esse, et per se debet concipi, sive 
conceptus unius conceptum alterius non involvit.’”’ Here again 
the same thing occurs. The proposition is true or false ac- 
cording to the interpretation that one places. on Deff. 3 and 4 
and on ‘ Nihil inter se commune habent ’. But it will be profit- 
able to make it true by interpreting those definitions and that 
phrase in such a way that it is true. Thus this proposition may 


be considered partly as a partial definition of the phrase ‘ Nihil ~ 


inter se commune habent’ and partly as a partial explanation 
of the meanings of Deff. 3 and 4. This explanation may lead us 
to the conclusion that Spinoza is using the words ‘ Substantia ’ 
and ‘ Attcibutum ’ in an abnormal sense ; but never mind that 
for the moment. 

Prop. 3 follows quite strictly from Ax. 4 and 5, provided 
that ‘ Conceptus unius alterius conceptum non involvit ’ entails 
‘ Cognitio unius alterius cognitionem non involvit’ and we may 
therefore say that Spinoza is using words in such a way that 
that entailment does hold. In the proof of this proposition, 
however, we are dealing with axioms; and one might well 
think that these axioms are most unconvincing, especially in 
view of the meanings which we are now learning to attribute 
to such phrases as ‘ Nihil inter se commune habent’. But wait ; 
perhaps Spinoza is using such words as ‘ Cognitio ’ and ‘ Causa ’ 
in a sense quite abnormal. 

To go further would be tedious. We have gone far enough 
to be able to see what was meant by saying that a metaphysician 
is allowed a certain amount of latitude in deciding what pro- 
positions may or may not be proved in bis system, and that the 
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propositions may be considered as explanations of the defini- 
tions and axioms. Spinoza does not start with definitions and 
axioms whose meanings are so strictly fixed that: certain pro- 
positions and only those propositions can be deduced from 
them. For the meanings of the definitions and axioms can only 
be fixed by fixing which propositions they entail. 

I do not want you to think that Spinoza’s proofs are plaka 
fore bogus. The same sort of things can be said of Euclid’s 
proofs as I have said of Spinoza’s. The difference is chiefly 
that Euclid was dealing with concepts which contained few 
borderline cases and therefore the latitude which he was allowed 
was in practice very small; whereas Spinoza is dealing with 
concepts which contain many borderline cases. To put it 
another way, Euclid dealt with similarities which are obvious 
to everyone ; Spinoza deals with similarities which can be seen 
only by a few. This does mean that the element of reasoned 
argument is smaller and the element of extra-logical persuasion 
is greater in Spinoza than in Euclid. But that does not mean 
that the element of reasoned argument in Spinoza is absent or 
bogus, nor that it should be discarded altogether. If you believe 


~ that it should, try expressing Spinoza’s vision in any other way ! 


Now, having seen something of the mechanism of argument 
and of the different ways in which an argument may be under- 
stood, we are in a position to attempt to understand what Spinoza 


“meant by writing Pt. 1 of the Ethics. In other words, what 


was Spinoza trying to express? What had he got at the back 
of his mind while he was writing Pt. 1? It will be easier to 
attempt the second question first. Of course, the things which 
he had in mind were enormously complex ; and out of them it 
will be convenient to select two groups of things. First there 
were his mystical experiences. There is no doubt that Spinoza 
did have mystical experiences and that they affected his writings. 


Indeed, I should say positively that from the Ethics we can come 


to see something of the nature of those experiences. In those 
experiences he felt above all things the unity of the: universe, 
as other mystics have also felt it. Normally we do not feel this 
at all strongly. We feel things as separate from each other. 
If one considers a fountain pen, one can either think of it as 
two things—the body and the cap—or as one thing. In the 
former case one sees the similarity between the fountain pen 
and two pennies on a table (the paradigm of ‘ two’) and in the 
latter case one sees the similarity between the fountain pen and 
one penny alone on a table. In the latter case one feels the 
unity of the cap and the body and in the former case one feels 
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their separateness. It is possible, of course, to consider the 
pen as one or as two without having any such feelings at all. 
But it is possible to have such feelings: it is possible for it to 
strike you definitely as one or as two. These feelings are not 
very important when dealing with fountain pens. But even 
quite ordinary men who are not mystics do sometimes have 
feelings which can only be described by saying that the separate- 
ness between different objects, even between one’s own body and 
the external world, disappears; that one feels very strongly 
the unity of things. Even those who have not had such experi- 
ences can understand that there might be such an experience 
because of its similarity to the fountain pen experience which 
everybody has. I believe that one element in Spinoza’s mystical 
experiences was his feeling of the unity of things. But the differ- 
ence between that experience in him and in most other people 
was (1) that it was very much more intense ; (2) that it did not 
cease but continued in a lesser degree in his ordinary life; (3) 
that he valued the experience very highly ; (4) that it affected 
his way of looking at almost everything else ; (5) that it affected 
his actions. As a result of all this, he tried to get us to sym- 
pathise with his experience ; and in order to do this he builds 
a metaphysical calculus for us. He tries to get us to sympathise 
with his vision of the unity of the world by building a metaphysical 
calculus in which the whole world is one substance and things 
are only modi of the one substantia, 1.e. ways in which the sub- 
stance is moulded. He is thinking of a piece of clay which can 
be moulded into various objects; the objects are the clay in 
various forms. Spinoza wants to show the similarity between 
the relation of the objects to the clay and the relation of ordinary 
things to the one substance. By making us see this similarity 
he hopes to miake us see more clearly the unity of things and to 
make us see less clearly their separateness. And he tries to 
make us see this similarity by saying that the world is one 
indivisible substance. His statements that this substance is 
infinite, unique, and all-containing clearly spring from the same 
experience. They are additional ways of explaining the 
experience and trying to make us sympathise with it. 

Spinoza’s statements about cause and necessity also spring 
from his mystical experiences. As he felt strongly the unity 
of things, so he began to look upon the relation of cause and 
effect in an abnormal way. For first he felt very strongly the 
predetermination of every thing. He saw the similarity of the 
world to a machine which must go on working in a certain and 
predetermined way. He felt himself, too, to be part of this 
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process, so that he and all other things seemed to be necessarily 
as they are. He felt himself and everything to be in the grip 
of this necessity. He felt everything not only to be part of the 
whole but to be necessarily part of the whole. And secondly, 
consequent upon his feeling of the unity of things, he felt the . 
relation of cause and effect to be very close. Since things are 
felt to be all modes of the same substance, their causal relations 
to each other are felt to be much closer than when they are not 
felt to be of the same substance. Just what the closeness was 
felt to be, just what Spinoza felt the causal relation to be similar 
to, is difficult for those of us who are not mystics to undérstand. 
For here his experiences begin to pass altogether beyond the 
experiences and consequently beyond the comprehension of 
the ordinary man. We can only say that he expressed this 
experience by saying that he felt as if the cause explained and 
contained the effect. 

Is all this nonsense? No; emphatically, no. ‘It is merely 
that we are dealing with indescribable similarities. And as 
these similarities become less and less like those which we 
normally see, it becomes more and more difficult to understand 
them. But if the preceding few paragraphs are read ‘sym- 


_ pathetically’ by one who has realised that there may be in- 


describable similarities between different things, it will be seen 
that Spinoza is talking sense. That he is talking important 


" sense will have to be shown later. 
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V.—DISCUSSION. 


THE “ PARADOX OF ANALYSIS” AGAIN: A REPLY. 


In a previous note in this Journal! I tried to show that a certain 
proposition which Professor Moore expressed by using the sentence 
(1) The concept “ being a brother ”’ is identical with the concept 
“ being a male sibling ” 
was not such that “exactly the same-statement ” would properly 
be expressed by the sentence 

(2) To be a brother is the same thing as to be a brother. 

The discussion was partly intended to show that there is no need 
to regard philosophical analysis as issuing in a statement of strict 
identity between concepts, even upon the supposition that analysis 
is concerned with concepts alone. 

I supposed (and still suppose) that the so-called “ paradox of 
analysis’ can be obtained only by assuming that the proposition 
that Moore intended to express by (1) can also properly be expressed 

_ by the equation 

(3) b = ms 
in which ‘b’ and ‘ms’ are understood to be alternative proper 
names of one and the same concept, and the double bar designates 
the relation of identity. 


The main argument I used in resolving the paradox of analysis 


consisted accordingly in a demonstration that the proposition in- 
tended to be expressed by (1) could also be expressed “in a less 
misleading way ”’ by a sentence 

(4) B(b, m, s) 

in which mention is made of three concepts—being a brother, being 
a male, and being a sibling—and the three-termed relation, B, which 
holds whenever the first term is the “‘ conjunct ” of the others. Use 
was made of the explicit assumption (which I still regard as true) 
that “no plausible interpretation of ‘being the same statement ’ 
would seem to permit the assimilation of a mere identity with a 
proposition in which a non-identical relation is a component ”. 

Now Dr. Morton G. White has recently claimed ? that this argu- 
ment, as summarized above, is “‘ wrong ’’ and contains an “ error ”. 
The sole ground of his objection seems to be the falsity of the sup- 
posed implicit assumption “that no two sentences can express the 
same proposition if one expressly mentions a relation that is dis- 
tinct from the relation expressly mentioned by the other ’’. 

I agree that ¢f this assumption were required the argument would 
be defective ; but I do not think the assumption was either used 


2 Minp, No. 211, pp. 263-267. ? Minn, No. 213, pp. 71-72. 
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or is needed. Nor do I think I have ever been likely to commit 
a mistake quite so glaring as that which is imputed by White. It 
is perfectly obvious that a proposition involving a three-termed 
relation can be properly expressed by a sentence in which only two 
terms are expressly mentioned. If we so use the word “ relation ” 
that being on opposite sides of York can properly be regarded as a 
Telation, then no doubt we can designate the relation by using a 
single word, say ‘“‘ York-opposite”’. And if all this is legitimate, 
- as no doubt it is, we can express a certain true proposition either 
by the sentence 
York is between London and Durham 


in which a three-termed relation is mentioned, or again by the 
sentence 
London is York-opposite to Durham 


in which the relation “expressly mentioned ” is dyadic. Further- 
more, a similar transformation can easily be performed upon every 
sentence ; even, by an obvious extension, to the length of expressing 
any proposition whatsoever by a sentence in which only a single 
term and a single “relational characteristic” are “ expressly 
mentioned ”’, 

But all of this, however obviously true, has no bearing upon the 
original argument of which it is alleged to be a refutation. All that 
the argument needed was the assumption that no strict identity 
could be properly expressed by a sentence synonymous with sentences 
in which non-identical relations are named. Nothing was intended 

, to be implied concerning sentences which are not the expressions of 

strict identities ; and nothing was said or intended to be implied, 
concerning the possibility of other and, for the purposes of the 
argument, equally acceptable translations of sentences expressing 
pseudo-identities. 

Nothing that Dr. White has said gives me any reason to doubt 
that a “strict identity” cannot involve reference to more than a 
single entity. It still seems certain that examination of the proposi- 
tion intended to be expressed by (1) shows it to involve reference 
to at least one non-identical relation. Whether the proposition in 
question be expressed, as in the original argument, by a sentence 
expressly mentioning a three-termed-relation ; or one in which a 
two-termed relation is designated, as in White’s account ; or even 
by a sentence involving a complex “ relational characteristic ” of a 
single concept ; in no case can the sentence be properly regarded as 
expressing a tautologous identity. In no case, therefore, is the 
“ paradox of analysis ” resuscitated. 

Max Brack. 
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VI—CRITICAL NOTICE. 


The Idea of Nature. By R. G. Cottunewoop. Oxford : Carenion 
Press, 1945. Pp. viii + 183. 15s. 


Tis book, most efficiently edited, with great self-effacement, by 
Professor T. M. Knox, had the following history: Collingwood 
lectured on the subject in 1934 and again in 1937. In 1939 he set 
about a drastic revision of the lectures with a view to making a book 
of them. Later he made some other revisions. In the book as we 
now have it the introduction and the section on the Ionians were 
thus prepared for publication. The rest consists of the manuscript 
for the lectures, with some revisions. Mr. Knox was able, he says, 
to keep very close to the manuscript for the lectures. 

While the part of the book expressly rewritten for publication 
shows greater finish and a firmer control of leading ideas than the 
rest there is no abrupt hiatus between the two, and certainly nothing 
to disturb the reader. It is apparent, however, that, in the later 
parts of the book the statements made should be regarded as more 
provisional than in the earlier pages. They have more loose ends. 
But in tone and tenor the book is all of a piece. Always an admirable 


writer, Collingwood was the master of his own style or styles. His - 


lecturing was free, pungent and judiciously colloquial. On this 
occasion he retained the essentials of his lecturing style in the portions 
which he rewrote. 

The book now published consists of three parts preceded by a 
pretty full introduction. 

The first part deals with Greek cosmology and is the longest, the 
most elaborate and, on the whole, the liveliest part of a book which 
. never deviates into dullness. The dominant thought in Greek 
cosmology, Collingwood holds, was the microcosm-macrocosm 
analogy, nature being the substance of something ensouled where 
“soul ” meant the self-moving. The Ionians sought a single universal 
substance conceived by Thales as a liquid animate magma. Anaxi- 


mander perceived that such a universal substrate could not be, like — 


water, a determinate natural kind (which was but a part of natured 
nature) and could only be the indeterminate. Anaximenes, a much 
lesser philosopher, missed this cardinal point but in his doctrine of 
condensation and rarefaction presaged what we should now call a 
physical explanation of the differentiation in nature. Hence, 
according to Collingwood, he was no true Ionian. Your true Ionian, 
however, was hopelessly stuck. He could reach the Boundless in 
thought, but could not bound it again by any return journey logically 
warranted on Ionian principles. 

Here the Pythagoreans had a theory, viz., that differentiation of 
movement was resoluble into geometrical form. Such forms are 
“ structures ”’ in a new sense, not bricks but architectural proportion. 
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(Collingwood, I fear, systematically shuffles these two senses of 
“structure ”’, but we are now dealing with the part of his book which 
he did not revise.) So the stage is set for a discussion of Platonism, 
- especially the immanence or transcendence of the forms as expressed 
in such terms as participation and imitation. The suggestion is 
that there was a transition from a (predominant) Pythagorean 
y immanentism to a much more transcendent interpretation, Parme- 
d nides providing a salutary warning against over-transcendence. 
e 3 This problem, unless I am vastly mistaken, remains with Colling- 
k wood throughout his book, and since I find his views on the point 
e puzzling, here as well as elsewhere in the book, I can only regret 
e that most of them are expressed in the unrevised part of the volume. 
It Collingwood insists that immanence and transcendence are logical 
3, complementaries, and that few thinkers can long afford to remain 
mere immanentists or mere transcendentists. Allowing this, at 
n least for argument’s sake, itsurely does not follow that ‘ in ’ and ‘ out’ 
e somehow mean the same thing, that anything that is ‘ out ’ is partly 
g ‘in’, or that anything that is ‘in’ is partly ‘ out.’ 
T Another focus of discussion (of course) is change and perception, 
e two questions that are not helped by being intermingled. Colling- 
3. wood seems to agree with Plato (or with fis Plato) in holding that 
le because sensible diagrams and artifacts are, let us say, imperfectly 
IS - circular they are not ‘“‘ what they profess to be”’ and are therefore 
s imperfectly real. But surely if there are any “ professions ” in this 
1s matter it is the draughtsman or the potter who makes them, not the 
diagrams or the crockery. As to change, Collingwood seems to agree - 
a ’ with Plato that yyvopeva, being transitory, are imperfectly “ real ’’. 
Their transitoriness, he says (p. 57) ‘‘shows them to be unreal 
e because it shows that their hold upon their own ostensible charac- 
h teristics is insecure”. (But if, as in a melody, the structure were a 
k structure of change the comment would be absurd.) 
n This question, very understandably, is one of the chief with which 
'e Collingwood deals in his short account of the Timaeus. “In the 
il intelligible world,” Collingwood says, “everything realizes its 
i- entire nature simultaneously ; all the properties of a triangle, for 
Dz example, are present in the triangle at any given moment”, If 
d this be true about a triangle how could it also be true about a 
h thythmical movement? “ All at once” or “at any given moment” 
of are temporal notions, and Collingwood’s use of them reminds us of 
a his censure upon the unphilosophical Anaximenes. 
e, Collingwood’s account of Aristotle’s cosmology is shorter and more 
D, dispersed. This, I think, is a pity, because it seems to me that his 
n own later argument, particularly in connexion with Whitehead and 
y also in connexion with biology, works for an Aristotelian rather than 
for ‘any other solution, however odd the view may seem that “ his- 
of tory’ might somehow mingle with Aristotelianism to its advantage 
re and in a way not contemplated by the Stagirite’s philosophy of de- 
n. velopment and of entelechy. Collingwood does seem to hold in the 
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end that there must be a transcendent goal for Nature and that, 
within nature, xwet ws épdpevov should be written of all differentia- 
tions of movement. At this point im his discussion Collingwood 
informs us (p. 83) that modern evolutionists ‘“‘ widely recognize ” 
that evolution can occur only if “that which is yet unrealized is 
affecting the process as a goal towards which it is directed” and 
that such a (final) cause, being immaterial, is “ fatal to materialism” 
and is also “of a very peculiar kind ” since it is “an immaterial 
efficient cause”. (It would seem to be “ peculiar’; and mechanistic 
biologists, who, despite Collingwood, are neither rare nor of poor 
professional standing, might be tempted to comment upon its 
peculiarity.) 

Part II is miscalled “‘ The Renaissance View of Nature”. (When 

I say “ miscalled ” I am scarcely censuring Collingwood for he admits 
(p. 4) that “the name is not a good one ” though rather better than 
“ gothic ” or “ baroque”’.) What he is really describing is the rise 
and decline of the deists’ view of Nature as a machine designed by 
the Great Contriver who, having turned it out, watches it go. Colling- 
wood’s story is roughly as follows. The Renaissance began to jib 
at Aristotle in various ways. Regarding Nature, it began by retain- 
ing the conception of Nature as in some respects ensouled but tended 
more and more to come to regard it like a watch or other machine. 
What was of greatest moment in the Copernican revolution was the 
implied denial that Nature need have any centre. This, despite 
Bruno, made an end of the organic or microcosm-macrocosm view of 
Nature. (Here I think Bruno might have made a not ineffective 
reply. Must the “organism” have a central nervous system ? 
Could not the exponents of an anima mundi take a leaf out of the book 
of the Ionians ?) The machine view of Nature led to a whole crop 
of dualisms—mind and matter, God and matter, sensible quality 
and matter, gravitational attraction and motion by impact. 
Berkeley and Kant in their several ways undermined its false security 
despite the enormous triumphs in physics of Galileo, Newton and 
the others. With Hegel we are well on the way towards the modern 
view of nature, so much so that “a philosopher scientist like White- 
head can restate Hegel’s theory, not knowing that it is Hegel’s ” 
without any strain upon his philosopher-scientist’s conscience. 
According to Collingwood, Hegel “‘ wanted to go from Galileo more 
or less direct to Einstein. But he lived in a generation of counter- 
revolutionaries who maintained that what was good enough for 
Newton was good enough for them and would be good enough for 
all future generations”. He did not break with these counter- 
revolutionaries as thoroughly as he should have done and partly on 
that account his own revolution failed of complete success. 

On the whole, I think, this description of the machine-view of 
nature is rather summary and even huddled. It is compressed into 
some twenty pages, a single page being the ration of Spinoza, Leibniz 
and some others among the very great. The eighteenth century is 
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é treated as the century of the fall of deism in Berkeley and Kant 
, (with about three pages apiece) ; and the account of Berkeley and 
2 Kant seems eclectic. The ten pages on Hegel are much more nearly 
d adequate. 
| Part III, ‘ The Modern View of Nature ”, deals with very recent 
14 ‘or contemporary philosophy and science, discerning in it a radical 
d evolutionism first in biology and later in cosmology. 
The analogy here, Collingwood holds (as on p. 9) is between the 
. natural and the historical sciences. Even in biology, he maintains 
” (p. 134) the forms of political and social organisation give the essential 
. clue, and, as we have seen already, he takes mechanistic biologists 
1“ to be sinning against the light of their own science which should 
uphold the autonomy of life and the goal of “more adequately 
“ embodying the idea of life”. Such a philosophy of biology would 
” appear to have culminated in Bergson, but Collingwood declines 
- like Bergson to regard physics as a by-product of vital process and 
“ rejects Bergson’s correlative theory of matter as a false intellectual 
y dismemberment. 
% So he turns to modern physics. Here, he says, matter is “ essen- 
b tially process or activity or something very much like life”. It is 
. (p. 147) “a moving pattern of electrons”’. There is no such thing 
d as nature at an instant. There are rhythms each with its appropriate 
# time-span, every rhythm containing sub-rhythms whose span is 
. appropriate to them. There is also the philosophy which should be 
. derived from the triumph of the theory of relativity, in comparison 
f with which Newton’s absolute space and time are invariably des- 
; _ cribed as mere crudities. (The argument here remains very general. 
p Professor E. A. Milne, at the editor’s request, appends a note on 
k Einstein’s method of changing the co-ordinates.) 
p What seems to interest Collingwood most of all is the finitude and 
y dependence of Nature. This he takes to be one of the lessons of 
i. modern physics. Both its finitude and its dependence, he holds, 
y are a consequence of the discovery that space, time and space-time are 
d abstractions from movement (though he grants them to be “ real 
4 abstractions”). It is not clear to me how the dependence of nature 
a can be deduced from this. Is either a creative or an Aristotelian 
God a necessary consequence of such premisses? Regarding 
4 finitude some at least of Collingwood’s argument seems to me to be 
very odd indeed. Some conscientious philosophers, he says, may 
al insist that space and time are prior to spatio-temporal movement. 
, Let. it be so, he replies. Such priority is only logical. Therefore 
. (p. 155) “‘if we insist upon the idea of a time before the physical 
“a world began” we are hypostatising concepts if we interpret such 
¥ priority as other than logical. But what meaning, except temporal, 
has the phrase “a time before the world began ”, and what is the 
f point of a “real” abstraction which, in this instance, describes 
nothing real ? 
“ Collingwood further states that “the most vigorous thought of 
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our time has turned resolutely away from subjectivist or phenomena- 
list doctrines and agrees that whatever nature depends on it does 
not depend on the human mind”. Jeans and Eddington, he says, 
show how successfully modern thought has disentangled itself from 
the “cobwebs of subjective idealism”. In the next page he re- 
members that Jeans and Eddington were not so very resolute in this 
matter. Indeed he contradicts himself flatly about them. 


Collingwood’s chapter on “ Modern Cosmology” deals with 


Alexander and Whitehead. He speaks in the highest terms of 
Alexander’s radical evolutionism, but complains in the end and with 
reluctant severity that the system is mistaken because. of its mere 
immanentism and unintelligible empiricism. The categories, Colling- 
wood says, cannnot be what Alexander says they are, just wholly 
pervasive properties of space-time. Logic requires them to be 
“something outside nature, something prior to space and time ”’. 
(We are not told what this “something prior ” is. Is it God “ from 
- out of doors” in the Aristotelian way ? Is it Mind or only Logic ? 
It doesn’t look like History.) 

Here Whitehead, according to Collingwood, is superior to Alexander, 
for his “eternal objects” bring him back to the more adequate 
ane of Plato and away from naive immanentism. White- 

ead’s account of the extensiveness of nature may be conciliable 
with Alexander’s but his “ philosophy of organism” has a better 
teleology than Alexander’s undeduced and too empirical nisus. Still, 
according to Collingwood, even Whitehead fails pretty badly. He 
unites substance and activity, and rejects a multitude of dualisms 
or bifurcations, but at the cost of melting the distinctions between 
matter, life and mind into a running jelly. His “marks” of 
“ organism ”’, viz., self-enjoyment, creativeness and aim (see Nature 
_ and Life) are insufficient fully to distinguish the living from what is 
not alive. And why do (some) material forms become living forms ? 
All Whitehead can say is that “all such connexions are formed by 
the creative process which is the world itself ”’. 

Some may be disposed to think that this censure of Whitehead is 
also a censure of the view that “ history ’’ is the supreme metaphysicai 
category. Collingwood presumably would reply that history, for 
him, is mind-process and social and human. It may be read into 
physics and biology but cannot be extracted from these latter. Let 
us, however, consider what he says about “ history ”’. 

We should, I think, neglect the short concluding section of the 
book entitled “from Nature to History” although the section 
professes to sum up the whole matter. For the section itself is just 
a lapse which would not deceive a moderately intelligent under- 
graduate. A scientific fact, we are told, is just someone’s observation, 
- and a scientific theory “is itself an historical fact, namely, the fact 
that someone has propounded or accepted, verified or disproved that 
theory’. Instead of “history” Collingwood might just as easily 
and just as accurately have written “ psychology’. What then 
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if becomes of all his elaborate attacks upon subjectivity? ‘‘ The 


8 young Socrates ”, he has told us, for instance, “like so many philo- 
, sophers in distress, takes refuge in a limited ad hoc subjective 
a idealism. Parmenides with one turn of the wrist pulls him out of 


e that bolt-hole, and Socrates once more faces the music ”’ (p. 64). 
S ' The introduction (which I have left to the end) seems fullest here. 
: In it we are told that the lesson to be learnt from the vicissitudes 
a of human affairs is the lesson of radical evolutionism. History asa 
f science is a science of change and presupposes neither an unchanging 
a substrate beneath the changes, nor unchanging laws according to 
> which the changes take place. It is progressive where “ progress 
4 connotes novelty but not betterment ’’. In other words, it doesn’t 
j repeat itself and is just one new thing after another. Its esse is fiert, 
both its substance and its structure being only function. Historical 
phases require their appropriate time, long-rhythm phases containing 
pulses of shorter rhythm not themselves identical with the long- 
phased rhythm. 
So interpreted, history would seem to be the prince of looseners, 
) but Collingwood clearly believed that it had its own proper tightness. 
: He may have made room for this historical tightening in his theory 
of long-phased and short-phased rhythms (called “the principle of 
minimum time”). But mere room doesn’t tighten, and his repeated 
excursions in search of what is transcendent to nature, of an a priori 
control of the empirical, of an Aristotelian God “from out of doors ”’, 
seem to show that in practice he was not at all satisfied with a radical 
evolutionism which so far from connoting development in terms of 
some Idea is liker the shifting programmes of Whigs and Tories. 
‘In short; I cannot find any clear indication in the book why 
Collingwood supposed that “history”? could give even a plausible 
answer to the very exacting demands that he made in his search for 
a principle above nature as well as in it. Here some other readers 
(many I hope) may well be more fortunate than I have been. For- 
tunate or unfortunate, however, all must be grateful to have this 
stimulating record of Collingwood’s stimulating genius. His life 
was too short for the potentialities of his philosophy but not too short 
for rich achievement. 


Joun Larrp. 
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An Introduction to Philosophy. By W. A. Stncuatr. Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 152. Price 5s. 


Mr. Srxciair has provided the beginner with a very readable introduction 
to philosophy, and it is a student of very poor quality who will fail to follow 
this exposition with profit, even though the subject be entirely new to 
him. Mr. Sinclair avoids jargon and writes in plain English. He never 
forgets that he is dealing with a beginner ; he is patient and takes little 
for granted. He succeeds very well at what is after all none too easy a 
task, and his book can be recommended. 

It is really an introduction to the theory of knowledge rather than to 
philosophy in general. In a final chapter cursory mention is made of 
such other philosophical enquiries as ethics, psychology, logic and theology, 
but the discussion of these is very brief. The list of books recommended 
to the reader who is unacquainted with these enquiries is a somewhat: 
unusual one and, incidentally, it would be particularly interesting to get 
the opinion of theologians on the suggestion that the newcomer to theology 
should begin with Kirsopp Lake’s Paul, his Heritage and Legacy. This is 
the only work recommended. 

The first six chapters of this book make very good reading. The author 
begins by showing how we all make certain assumptions about the universe 
and about our place in it, not merely for theoretical but also for practical 

Philosophy is an enquiry into such assumptions ‘ beyond the 
point at which it becomes difficult’. Amongst these assumptions are 
those important ones about our powers of knowing to which the plain man 
most frequently pays very little, if any, attention. Mr. Sinclair then 
introduces the reader to problems in connection with sense-perception and 
leads him gently to a discussion of the Representative Theory of percep- 
tion. Those pages of the book (pp. 30-66) in which this theory is expounded 
and then criticised are very satisfactory. The development from Descartes 
through Locke to Berkeley is made very clear, and the exposition through- 
out is most lucid. 

Mr. Sinclair finds it impossible to accept Berkeley’s conclusions and this 
' Jeads him also to reject the Representative Theory. In his final chapters 
he accordingly puts forward an alternative—warning the reader that this 
alternative theory is his own and may be false. Instead of a ‘three factor 
theory ’ (the knower, the idea, the real), he urges that ‘ somehow or other 
we know the real world directly ’ (p. 75). We know it in sense-perception, 
but only ‘minute and much simplified selections’ of it. Thus different 
people may have different experiences and yet all will be directly knowing 
the real. These pages recall the Selective Theory, though the latter is not 
mentioned by name. 

The Selective Theory, in its usual form, is not, however, the alternative 
which Mr. Sinclair would put before us. A little unexpectedly he proceeds, 
in the penultimate chapter, entitled ‘‘ What is Truth” ? to advocate the 
Coherence Theory. Not only do we select, we also group; and our test 
of a sound selecting and grouping is coherence. To show how this is so 
the author finds it necessary to say something of language and of assertion. 
He remarks: ‘ When, therefore, we are discussing the truth or otherwise 
of the plainest and most factual statement as well as of the most abstruse 
theory, what we are really discussing is the adequacy or otherwise of a 
view which some person holds of some parts or aspects of thé universe. 
We are really discussing whether the way in which somebody ‘selects’ 
and ‘groups’ is a comparatively simple and coherent way, or is not’ 
(pp. 123-124). 4 
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Mr. Sinclair promises to elaborate the theory of knowledge set forward 
in these latter chapters in a book to be entitled The Owl of Minerva. In 
this larger book he will no doubt face the major criticisms made of the 
Coherence Theory. He does not adequately consider them here. He 
will also have to do something about the dualism in his final teaching, the 
view that we know the real directly on the one hand and the view that the 
real is what coheres on the other. Even the intelligent beginner might be 
worried by an apparent inconsistency here, and the matter certainly needs 
further discussion. 

R. I. Aaron. 


The Psychology of Cultural Change in Painting. By R. W. Pickrorp, 
Lecturer in Psychology, Glasgow University. The British Journal 
of Psychology Monograph Supplements. Pp. 62. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 8s. 6d. 


Tue first part of this monograph is a description of five groups of painters 
with a view to seeing how the individuals of genius, the small group of 
artists, and the society in which they live, influence the transmission 
and elaboration of this form of culture. In the second part these five 
cases are connected with one another by relating them to such expressions 
as the ‘ borrowing and the grafting of culture’, the ‘ conventionalizing of 
cultural elements’, the ‘processes of construction, conservation and 
decay in culture’. In the last chapter there are remarks on the relations 
between people who are in a group and the people round them who are 
not in that group, and between a member of a group and the other members, 
and on leadership, and on expression and painting, and, surprisingly 
sandwiched here, some remarks on the ultimate nature of groups and group 

tendencies. It seems to me that it would have been better to say nothing 
about this. To say “under certain conditions an integration takes place, 
in which a group is formed which has tendencies belonging to itself, which 
are not the tendencies of the separate i»tividual members, but come to 
expression through the integration of ‘:°1e members” is very apt to 
mystify, especially when it is added thai «se integration is not “a statis- 
tical determination”. This suggests that the kindliness of the Church 
is not a matter of the kindliness of its members, that the English demand 
curve for apples is not a function, a formal function, of the demand curves 
of Englishmen for apples, that the romanticism or rebelliousness of the 
Barbizon group is not a matter of the rebelliousness of Corot, Millet, etc. 

What is really meant is, I think, this: We may say of a group that it is 
very rebellious even when its members would none of them have been 
specially rebellious if they hadn’t met each other. The boysin a vicious gang 
may none of them be vicious, that is, it may be that none would have been 
vicious had he not fallen into bad company. 

We all know this, of course.. That is the trouble with quite a lot of 
psychological writings. They have such an impressive and explanatory 
air but when we ask what makes them true it turns out to be things entirely 
familiar to us and entirely made up of the facts to be explained. 

It is true, of course, that the bringing of particular incidents under general 
heads can be well worth doing. “ Apples fall by gravity’ we say and 
thereby connect the falls with other familiar incidents. Unfortunately 
this sort of thing can also be done in such a way that nothing is gained. 
See page 39, 1. 2, page 42, 1. 33, page 6, last four lines. As examples of 
wordy obviousness see pages 2, 6, 11, 22, 23. 
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The history in this monograph is interesting. And Mr. Pickford 
reminds us of what we do well to recall, namely how much even very 
isolated men owe to others and how important are the lesser members of 
a group. At times he is on the point of venturing something interesting 
about why a painter was like he was, but he always checks himself lest he 
should stray into psycho-analysis. 

. Joun WIspom. 
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VIII.— PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SoOcIETY, 1943-44. N.S.: Vol. 


xliv, pp. xxx + 160. H. H. Price. The Presidential Address: Touch 


and Organic Sensation. [The paper starts with a distinction between 
Visual and Tactual philosophers, 7.e. those who respectively make Sight 
or touch the sense in terms of which they interpret our sense experience. 

Our attention is then directed especially to the peculiarities of the Tactual 
view. Price thinks that the sense-datum terminology does not fit it, 
and that, on the other hand, the tactual view tends to emphasize a certain 
wholeness of the field of organic sensation. The second section discusses 
the character of muscular sensation. The third discusses the way in which 
muscular experience contributes to our conceptions of causation and of 
matter.] J. ©. Gregory. Causal Efficacy. [The writer intends appar- 
ently to bring out that causal efficacy as well as uniformity of sequence 
must be included in a complete view of causality.] _O. Stapledon. 
Morality, Scepticism and Theism. [The writer thinks that a revival of 
moral and religious feeling is taking place, and that we ought therefore 
to consider afresh our experience of value and its philosophical implica- 
tions. He proceeds to give an account of his own experience and con- 
clusions. In the first section he states and explains two fundamental 
convictions : (1) that there is a way of life which is satisfying and right, 
(2) that in following it he is ‘ in line with a process which goes far beyond ’ 
himself. In the second section he answers ethical scepticism, and in the 
third he repudiates any theistic sanction, though he professes for himself 
‘a kind of agnostic piety, an inarticulate worship of I know not what, 
for being I know not what, except that it is worshipful’.] G. C. Field. 

Some Reflections on Pacifism. [This paper is interesting because it contains 
the writer’s reflections on his experience as member of a Tribunal for 
Conscientious Objectors, an experience, as he says, ‘ of field work in Moral 
Philosophy ’. In discussion with the objectors the difficulties the Tribunal 
had to contend with were such as these: a confident but uninformed 
dogmatism on the part of the objectors (‘no war settles anything ’, but 
on examination the applicant knew nothing about any war but the last), 
an application of general formule (e.g. the sixth commandment) without 
any regard to qualifying circumstances, an inability to see the point of 
vitally important distinctions (e.g. the distinction between disapproving 
of war as a policy and refusing to fight after the community had adopted 
the policy).] A. Duncan Jones. Notes for a Treatise on Ethics. [A 
rather inflated title for a paper containing brief discussions of the business 
of ethics, the qualifications required in a moral philosopher, and the nature 
of moral goodness.] E. S. Waterhouse. The Status of Religious Know- 

ledge. [‘ The purpose of this paper is to discuss the character and validity 
of religious knowledge,’ and the writer’s main idea seems to be to minimize 
the difference between religious and other knowledge. All knowledge 
begins with postulates ; the postulate of religion is that ‘ Reality is sym- 

pathetic to human good ’, and this postulate is a hypothesis which can 
be verified in an empirical and pragmatic way. Religious knowledge is 
not a bare mystical intuition, but a blend of intuition and inference. It is 
a difficulty in the paper that it speaks of religion and religious knowledge 
quite generally, with no specific reference to any historical religion.] 
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J.O. Wisdom. The Descriptive Interpretation of Science. [This paper dis- 
cusses what the writer prefers to call the ‘ phenomenalist ’ rather than the 
‘ descriptive ’ interpretation of science. He says his discussion will have 
reference to ‘the unconscious’, but in point of fact he says very little 
about the unconscious and takes his examples mainly from physical 
science. He argues against an extreme phenomenalism on the general 
ground that it does not provide explanations, and on the more particular 
ground that it does not give a satisfactory account of interpolation and 
extrapolation. He thinks that phenomenalism should be rejected in regard 
to the ultra-microscopic. Whether his objections depend on a too narrow 
definition of phenomenalism it is for phenomenalists themselves to say.]} 
J. N. Wright. Mental Activity. [What account are we to give of the 
activity which we attribute to mind, e.g. in the process of attending ? 
We sometimes speak of the object as if it were active and elicited our 
attention, but this is a mistake ; in being known the object is not doing 
anything but remains unchanged. It is a mistake, again, to attribute 
the mind’s activity to the sensations and images which are present during 
the process ; what is active is the mind itself. But what do we take it 
to be? Wright rejects two views of it which he attributes to Stout, and 
designates respectively as the ‘ object view’ and the ‘ body view’ of the 
unity of the self. He prefers himself what is sometimes described as the 
‘ pure ego view’. It is questionable whether he has understood correctly 


Stout’s views (or view), and whether he fully realises the difficulties of 


the ‘pure ego view’.] F. H. Heinemann. The Meaning of Negation. 
[After an introductory historical sketch of the different views that have 
been taken of negation from Parmenides downwards, the writer discusses 
various questions about negation. The questions are numerous, and the 
discussions brief, so that a summary would not be easy. The contention 
to which the writer seems to attach most importance is that negation is 
“a relation of meaning and not a relation of being ’, ‘ no order of meaning 
is possible without negation ’.] 
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IX.—NOTES. 


Prorsssor G. F. STOUT (1860-1944). 


GxrorGE Stout, eldest son of George Stout of South Shields, 
was born at that town on January 6th, 1860. He was privately educated 
and entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a classical scholar: He took 
both parts of the Classical Tripos, being placed in the First Class in Part I 
in 1881, and in the First Class in Part IL, with special distinction in Ancient 
Philosophy, the following year. He then read Moral Science, and in 1883 
was awarded a First Class with special distinction in Metaphysics in 
Part II of the Moral Sciences Tripos. In 1884 he became a Fellow of St. 
John’s College. He was appointed University Lecturer in Cambridge in 
1894. From 1896 to 1898 he held the Anderson Lectureship in Com- 
parative Psychology in Aberdeen, and from 1898 to 1903 he was Wilde 
Reader in Mental Philosophy in Oxford. In 1903 he was elected to the 
Professorship of Logic and Metaphysics in St. Andrews, and he held that 
chair until his retirement in 1936. 

Stout became a Fellow of the British Academy in 1903, and St. John’s 
College elected him to an honorary Fellowship in 1927. He was Editor 
of Minp from 1891 to 1920, when he was succeeded by Professor Moore. 
He was Gifford Lecturer in Edinburgh from 1919 to 1921. The first series 
of his Gifford Lectures was published in 1931 under the title Mind and 
Matter, but the second series has not yet appeared. 

In 1899 Stout married Miss Ellen Ker, daughter of a Free Kirk minister. 
They had one child, Alan, now Professor of Moral and Political Philosophy 
at Sydney. Mrs. Stout died in 1935, and in his last years Stout made 
his home in Australia with his son and his daughter-in-law. In his later 
life he suffered from defective eyesight, and he underwent a successful 
operation for cataract. He died in Sydney on August 18th, 1944. 
"The present writer saw much of Stout, and received the greatest kindness 
from him and Mrs. Stout, when he was in St. Andrews from 1911 to 1920, 
first as Stout’s Assistant and afterwards as Lecturer on Logic in University 
College, Dundee. A young man beginning to teach philosophy and to 
write on it could hardly be more fortunately situated than at St. Andrews 
at that time, conversing daily with two such men as Stout and Taylor, so 
unlike each other in many respects, but alike in their great learning and 
acuteness, their high culture, and their unremitting kindness and 
hospitality. 

Stout was a man of very striking appearance. He was below middle 
height, but strong and well proportioned ; very swarthy in complexion ; 
with a mat of coarse, straight, jet-black hair which grew very low on his 
forehead, and dark, bird-like eyes. He was terribly deaf; but this was less - 
noticeable in a téte-d-téte conversation than in company. If one spoke 
clearly and raised one’s voice slightly, there was at that time but little 
difficulty in carrying on a conversation with him. Probably his deafness 
added to the bird-like impression produced by his general appearance, 
since it caused him to make frequent quick movements with his head in 
conversation in order to catch what was being said. Stout’s deafness, 
like that. of his friend and contemporary Alexander, seemed sometimes to 
be strangely selective. It was amusing to be present when the two philo- 
sophers met and engaged in discussion, and to note the difficulty which 
each found in hearing the strong points, and the ease with which he heard 
the weak points, in the arguments of the other. 
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Stout had a reputation for absent-mindedness, and many stories were 
current in which he was represented as the typical distraught professor 
of fiction. There was an element of truth in these stories, but, taken in 
isolation, they give a highly misleading picture of him. My impression is 
that the outward and visible simplicity was a sign of an inward astuteness. 
Stout found it rather convenient to be thought helpless and unbusinesslike, 
for he thus escaped being involved in the intrigues and petty quarrels of 
university politics and avoided the burdens of university administration. 
It suited him to cast the cares of domestic life on the very capable and 
extremely willing shoulders of Mrs. Stout, who plainly enjoyed standing in 
a half maternal relation to her husband. 

However this may be, it is quite certain that Stout was a man of very 
strong commonsense and great practical wisdom, which he often expressed 
in extremely astute and pointed remarks. He was a very shrewd judge of 
a person’s character and attainments, and there are few people whose 
advice I should have preferred to take on any practical problem. I re- 
member one remark of his which has often proved useful, viz., that in 
reading a testimonial one should concentrate on the omissions, for these 
are fairly safe indications of the weak points in the person in whose savour, 
the testimonial has been written. 

The period when I was in St. Andrews was one of great political tennton: 
It covered the war in 1914-18; and before that came the Parliament Act, 
the trouble in Ireland over Home Rule, the violence of the women seeking 
the franchise, and incessant labour unrest. Stout was a fairly advanced 
Liberal in politics, and Mrs. Stout was an enthusiastic supporter of votes 
for women. Looking back at the last war and the period immediately 
before it, I still feel, as I felt then, that England was like a lunatic-asylum 
conducted by the inmates. In such circumstances it was an immense 
help and consolation to discuss burning political questions with Stout. 
. He was always so sane, sensible, and decent ; and he never allowed the 
violence and folly of the Left or the Right to divert his Liberalism into 
reaction, on the one hand, or revolution, on the other. 

Conversation with Stout, when one had got used to his deafness, was 
very pleasant and stimulating. When it was on general topics his wide 
reading, his capacious memory, and his appreciation of the Greek, Latin, 
and English classics provided the materials for a rich and varied feast. 
When he discussed philosophical problems he was brilliant. It seems to 
me that his published work, important and original as it is, fails to do him 
justice. I am quite sure that he was a much greater philosopher than 
even the most favourably disposed reader who had never discussed philo- 
sophy with him w 1d suspect. One was certain to be enlightened and 
stimulated by disc ing any philosophical topic with him ; and often ‘he 
would throw out most exciting obiter dicta whch seemed to imply that he 
had a fairly complete and very comprehensive metaphysical system not 
yet revealed to the public. 

I should say that the philosophers for whom Stout had the greatest 
admiration and by whom he had been most influenced were Plato, Spinoza, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Kant. He said to me once that, even if one wrote 
off Spinoza altogether as a metaphysician, he would still be one of the 
world’s greatest psychologists. Stout also found Spinoza’s naturalistic 
type of ethics to his taste. I fancy that Berkeley was his favourite ; for 
it seemed to me that he would almost descend to sophistry to defend 
Berkeley against the mildest attack. He had an immense admiration for 
Plato’s Theaetetus, which he regarded as still the best introduction to the 
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problems of the theory of knowledge ; and Kant’s Transcendental Deduc- 
tion of the Categories, as modified and modernised by himself, seemed to 
him.to be of permanent importance. 

It was plain from Stout’s casual remarks, and it will no doubt be made 
plainer in detail if the second series of his Gifford Lectures should be 
published, that he was a philosophical Theist. My impression is that he 
was not a Christian unless perhaps in some highly Pickwickian sense. I 
do not know what his opinions about human immortality may have been. 
I know that he had reflected and speculated on this topic, and I can recall 
some very surprising obiter dicta thrown out in conversation. But it 
would not be fair to quote them, since my memory of them may not be 
correct in detail and they were, in any case, ‘ off the record ’. 

It remains to say something of Stout’s published work. This may be 
classified under the headings of Psychology and Philosophy ; but this 
division is rather artificial, for all Stout’s psychological writings are 
permeated with philosophical reflexions, and certain parts of his philosophy 
are founded upon psychological considerations. 

His books on psychology are Analytic Psychology, first published in 
1896 ; his Groundwork of Psychology, published in 1903 ; and his Manual 
of Psychology, first published in 1898. The Analytic Psychology, an 
elaborate treatise in two large volumes, went into three editions. On 
its first appearance it was very fully reviewed in Munp by Royce in N.S. 
Vol. VI. The Groundwork is a small book, and one chapter in it—that 
on “The Sources of Tender Emotion ’—was contributed by Shand. A 
review of it by Mrs. Bosanquet will be found in Vol. XIII of Minn. It 
differs considerably from the Analytic Psychology and the Manual, ¢.g., it 
uses a dichotomous division of mental states into Cognition and Interest, 
instead of the common tripartite division into Cognition, Conation, and 
Affection. The Manual, in spite of its repulsive format, became through 


‘sheer merit the standard textbook on psychology in English universities. 


It went into five editions, the second in 1901, the third in 1913, the fourth 
in 1929, and the fifth in 1938. Stout made very substantial changes 
from one edition to another, and in the main these were improvements ; 
but it never ceased to be a very difficult book for students, and persons who 
had to lecture on it were inclined to feel that it was so good that it was 
a pity that it was not better. The last edition was produced in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Mace. An excellent and comprehensive review of the third 
edition, by Professor Loveday, will be found in Vol. XXIII of Minn. 

Stout wrote many important articles on psychological and philosophical 
topics, and he collected what he considered to be the best of those written 
by him between 1888 and 1927, and published them under the title Studies 
in Philosophy and Psychology. This was reviewed fairly fully by the 
present writer in Mrnp, Vol. XL. 

After the publication of this book Stout continued to contribute im- 
portant papers to philosophical journals. The following may be mentioned : 
“Truth and Falsity ” (Mrnp, Vol. XLI, 1932), ‘‘ Self-evidence and Matter 
of Fact” (read to the Scots Philosophical Club in November 1934 and 
published in Philosophy), “‘ Phenomenalism ” (Presidential Address to the 
Aristotelian Society, 1938), and two articles on “‘ The Philosophy of Samuel 
Alexander” (Minp, Vol. XLIX, 1940). Though Stout was growing very 
old, there is little if any sign of decay in his mental powers in these later 
writings. 

The first series of Gifford Lectures were published in 1931, twelve years 
after they were delivered. A long review of them by the present writer 
appeared in Minp, Vol. XLI. 
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I suppose that in psychology Stout will be remembered chiefly for his 
analysis of the concept and the experience of Activity, and for his theories 
of Noetic Synthesis and Relative Suggestion in the Analytic Psychology ; 
for his account of the development of our Perception of the External 
World and his treatment of Instinct and Perceptual Process in the Manual ; 
and in general for his doctrine that presentations have a primary unac- 
quired meaning in terms of non-presentations, e.g., physical events and 
processes or past experiences, which is gradually specified and made 
determinate in accordance with the varying details of the presentations 
and their mutal relations. In metaphysics perhaps his most characteristic 
doctrines are his theory of universals and his theory of judgment. On 
the borderline of philosophy and psychology he will be remembered for 
the stress which he laid on internal perception and on the experience of 
acting and being acted upon in the development of our notions of the 
self, of physical objects, and of causation. 

But, apart from these specific doctrines which one mentions as particu- 
larly characteristic of Stout, there is a whole mass of material which has 
become part of the general background of English psychology and philo- 
sophy. Certainly I, and probably most English teachers of philosophy 
who are my contemporaries, owe far more to Stout and his writings than 
we realise and much that we could not explicitly formulate. 

Stout must be counted happy in his life and fortunate in the occasion 
of his death. He retained his powers to a great age, and he died full of 
years and honours in time to see the dawn of victory for his country and 
her allies. Those of us who are reserved to enter into the Promised Land 
and dwell in it are likely to have many opportunities to envy their seniors 


‘who, like Stout, expired on Mount Pisgah before the vision had faded _ 


into the light of common day. 
C. D. Broan. 


Pror. Stace on “ Posrrtvism.” 
‘To the Editor of Mrnp. 


Snr, 
In a Discussion entitled ‘“‘ Positivism” (Minp, LIV, 213, 1945), 


which dealt with Prof. Stace’s paper of the same title, I claimed that the 
Principle of Observable kinds, which he put forward, was a tautology. 
At proof stage I noticed a serious omission; for Prof. Stace expressly 
applied it in two different fields and I overlooked one of them : he applied 
it not only to what is observable, where I hold it is a tautology, but also to 
natural laws, where it is not a tautology but on the contrary offers an attract- 


ive criterion of significance. Owing to the slowness of war-time mail, 


the proof carrying the correction did not reach England in time to prevent 
the publication of the uncorrected version. I regret that the Discussion, 
as published, should have contained an unfair treatment of Prof. Stace’s 


proposal. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. O. Wispom. 


Farouk I University, 
Alexandria. 
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